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CHAPTER  I 
THE  FROBLM 


The  History  of  the  Problem 
Reaaon  for  this  study. —  The  first  technical  high  school  or- 
iginated as  a  distinct  preparatory  branch  for  a  higher  scientific 
institute.    The  offering  was  a  single  college  preparatory  curricu- 
lum which  stressed  the  natural  histories,  mathematics,  and  scien- 
tific and  exacting  studies.    In  time,  subject  changes  and  enriched 
courses  have  altered  the  curriculum  so  that  today  technical  high 

i/ 

schools  vary    one  from  another.    Dr«  Roy  0.  Billett    states  in  his 
textbook: 

"The  name  of  a  school  is  a  very  unreliable  index  of  the 
degree  of  its  comprehensiveness.    Some  of  Mie  most  con^jre- 
hensively  organized  high  schools  in  the  United  States  bear 
some  specialized  name  such  as  technical  or  commercial.  Over 
a  period  of  years  specialized  high  schools  almost  without  ex- 
ception reveal  this  tendency,  though  some  are  obviously  more 
resistant  to  changes  than  others. 

Whether  this  tjrpe  of  school  has  remained  highly  specialized  may 
be  studied  through  analysis  of  Programs  of  Studies  as  they  exist  to- 
day in  selected  technical  schools. 

Statement  of  the  problem. —  This  study  is  an  analysis  of  Pro- 


1/  Roy  0.  Billett,  Fundamentals  of  Secondary  School  Teaching. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  The  Riverside  Press.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1940,  p.  20-21. 
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grams  of  Studies  of  selected  public  technical  high  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  frequency  of  (1)  curriculums,  (2)  the  sub- 
ject offerings,  and  (3)  the  grade  placement  of  the  various  subjects. 


History  of  the  Technical  High  School 
Rensselaer  Poly  technical  Institute*—  The  technical  high  school 
in  America  had  its  beginning  in  the  early  19th  century  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnical  Institute  in  Troy,  New 

y 

York.    Its  purpose  was  to  prepare 

"teachers  for  the  instruction  of  sons  and  daughters  of  fanners 
and  mechanics  by  lecture  or  otherwise  in  the  application  of 
experimental  chemistry,  philosophy,  natural  history,  agricul- 
ture, domestic  economy,  the  arts,  and  manufactures." 

The  school  did  not  differentiate  its  work  as  secondary  or  higher 
until  1826,  when  it  became  necessary  that  a  "preparatory  branch"  be 
established  distinct  from  the  institute.    This  was  the  first  tech- 
nical secondary  school  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  curriculum.—    The  program  of  studies  extended  over 
forty- two  weeks  and  was  divided  into  five  divisions: 

"1.    Botany  and  etymology,  (2)  Geography  and  history, 
(3)  Practical  mathematics  and  moral  philosophy,  (4)  Logic 
and  rhetoric,  (5)  Government,  law,  and  parliamentary  rules. 
Each  division  consisted  of  two  parts— one  devoted  to  an  ex- 
temporaneous of  lecture  on  the  subject  of  the  course  with 


1/  L.  A.  Williams,  Secondary  Schools  for  American  Youth.  American 
Book  Company.    1944*    p.  33. 


2/  Ibid,  p.  88-89 
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concise  written  memoranda,  and  the  other  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  experiment  and  the  like." 

The  technical  secondary  school  was  thus  established  but  it  did 
not  gain  impetus  and  prominence  until  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Expansion  of  the  technical  high  school* —  In  1862  the  Morrill 
Land  Grant  Bill  gave  financial  support  which  made  possible  higher 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  providing  technical  training  in  the 
problems  of  engineering.    These  higher  institutes  found  it  necessary 
to  establish  preparatory  departments  to  fit  students  to  pursue  the 
higher  studies.    There  came  a  marked  need  for  secondary  schools  to 
expand  and  provide  a  curriculum  that  would  fit  students  for  these 
scientific  colleges.    The  segregated  high  schools  that  were  estab- 
lished to  meet  this  need  were  called  "Technical  High  Schools." 

i/ 

The  Mechanic  Arts  and  Manual  Training  High  Schools. —  During 
the  latter  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the  American  secondary  schools 
had  become  primarily  institutions  for  the  preparation  of  students  who 
aimed  to  enter  college.    The  dictum  was  "preparation  for  college 
constituted  preparation  for  life."    This  narrowness  eliminated  many 
from  further  opportunities  of  schooling.    A  manual  training  movement 
seemed  the  answer  to  provide  a  terminal  secondary  curriculum  which 
would  give  training  in  the  skills  needed  for  entry  into  occupational 

1/  Charles  Alpheus  Bennett,  History  of  Manual  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion 1870  to  1912.    The  Manual  Arts  Press.    Peoria,  Illinois, 
1939.    p.  402-413. 
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llfe#    Secondary  schools  offering  this  terminal  curriculiim  were 
called  Manual  Training,  or  Mechanic  Arts  High  Schools, 

Union  of  two  segregated  schools, —  Shortly  after  the  establish- 
ment of  both  type  schools,  it  became  common  practice  to  include  the 
other  form  of  curriculum,  namely  the  college  preparatory  and  the 
terminal.    This  change  took  place  withaut  changing  the  original  name 
of  the  secondary  school.    Today  schools  that  call  themselves  manual 
training,  mechanic  arts,  or  technical  are  not  distinguishable  by  the 
single  curriculum  which  gave  them  purpose  of  name.    They  have  ex- 
panded and  enriched  their  prograras  of  studies  to  meet  the  present 
scholastic  demands  so  that  many  could    now  be  classified  as  ccmpre- 
hensive  secondary  schools. 

Definitions  of  Technical  High  Schools 
Educators*  opinions  as  to  definitions. —  The  history  of  this 
school  presents  a  variation  as  to  one  final  definition  of  a  technical 
high  school.    It  seems  wise,  after  evaluation  of  several  definitions, 
to  present  two  which  seem  typical.    Professor  Williams  in  his  text- 

i/ 

book  says: 

"If  any  description  Jot  def initio^  can  differentiate  the 
technical  or  polytechnical  high  school  as  a  type  distinct  from 
other  forms  of  high  school,  it  would  seem  to  make  the  differ- 
ence one  of  purpose  and  objective.    The  purpose  of  the  tech- 
nical high  school  was  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  engineers, 
the  geologist,  the  metallurgist,  the  architect,  and  the  prac- 
tical chemist  rather  than  to  train  men  who  were  to  do  the  manual 
work  in  the  world," 

1/  Williams,  op.  cit.,  p,  93. 
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Cr*  Struck  believes: 

"The  typical  technical  high  school,  including  mechanic 
arts,  and  manual  training  high  schools,  offers  a  curriculxm 
which  usually  qualifies  students  for  entrance  to  engineering 
colleges  and  universities.    However,  some  of  these  schools 
also  offer  terminal  technical  courses  idiich  specifically  qual- 
ify persons  of  junior  engineering  occupations. 


Method  of  Procedure 
Plan  for  obtaining  information*'--  An  analysis  such  as  this  could 
be  achieved  in  numerous  ways.    After  evaluating  various  methods  it 
seemed  more  economical  and  less  time  cons;iming  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem by  studying  school  handbooks,  programs  of  studies,  and  other  des- 
criptive materials  available  from  individual  schools.    A  means  of  col- 
lecting this  material  was  accomplished  by  the  following  procedure: 

1.  Establishing  a  list  of  technical  schools. 

2.  Writing  to  schools  on  this  list. 

Establishing  a  list  of  schools.—  An  adequate  list  of  technical 
high  schools  and  training  schools  was  obtained  from  an  educational 
directory.      The  selection  of  names  was  difficult.    There  was  no 
means  available  to  indicate  if  the  name  selected  would  satisfy  the 
particular  needs  for  this  study.    Previous  knowledge  of  certain  tech- 
nical schools  and  individual  judgement  on  the  part  of  this  writer 


1/  F.  Theodore  Struck,  Vocational  Education  for  a  Changing  World. 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.    New  York,  New  York.    p.  490. 

2/  American  Educational  Directory.    American  Education  Company,  500 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Published  in  1944. 
Manual  of  Industrial  Training  and  Trade  Schools,    p.  710-717. 


resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  following  schools. 
List  of  Schools* — 


State 

City 

School 

1 

California 

San  Luis  Obispo 

California  Polytechnical  School 

2 

It 

San  Francisco 

California  School  for  Mechanic 

Arts 

3 

m 

Los  Angeles 

Manual  Arts  High  School 

4 

n 

Long  Beach 

Polytechnical  High  School 

5 

n 

Oakland 

Technical  High  School 

6 

ft 

San  Francisco 

Polytechnical  High  School 

7 

Colorado 

Denver 

Manual  Training  High  School 

8 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

Bullard-Haven  Technical  High 

School 

9 

« 

New  London 

Chapman  Technical  Hi^  School 

10 

If 

Torrington 

Oliver  Wolcott  Technical  High 

School 

11 

It 

New  Britain 

Goodwin  Technical  School 

12 

District  of 

Columbia 

Washington 

McKinley  Manual  Training  School 

13 

Florida 

Martin 

Fessenden  Academy  and  Industrial 

School 

14 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

Technological  High  School 

15 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Crane  Technical  Higli  School 

16 

It 

Glenwood 

Glenwood  Manual  Training  School 

17 

It 

Chicago 

Lane  Technical  High  School 

18 

It 

Peoria 

Manual  Training  High  School 

19 

tt 

Chicago 

Pullman  Free  School  of  Manual 

Training 

20 

It 

Chicago 

Tilden  Technical  High  School 

21 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

Arsenal  Technical  School 

22 

tt 

It 

Emmerich  Ilfeinual  Training  High 

School 

23 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

DuPont  Manual  Training  High  School 

24 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Polytechnical  Institute 

25 

Massachusetts 

Bos  ton 

Boston  Technical  High  School 

26 

It 

Cambridge 

Rindge  Technical  High  School 

27 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Cass  Technical  High  School 

28 

It 

Muskegon 

Hackley  Manual  Training  School 

29 

Ifinnesota 

St.  Paul 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

30 

Missouri 

Kansas  City 

Manual  High  and  Vocational  School 

31 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

Technical  High  School 

32 

New  Jersey 

Newark 

Newark  Technical  High  School 

33 

n 

Bordentown 

New  Jersey  Manual  Training  School 

34 

tt 

Trenton 

Trenton  School  of  Industrial  Arts 

35 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn  Technical  High  School 

4 


List  of  Schools,-"-  (concluded) 


State 

City 

School 

36 

New  York 

Rochester 

Sdison  Technical  and  Industrial 

High  School 

37 

Brooklyn 

Manual  Training  High  School 

38 

ft 

Buffalo 

Technical  High  Sdiool 

39 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

East  Technical  High  School 

40 

n 

Dayton 

Stivers  Manual  Training  High 

School 

41 

If 

Cleveland 

West  Technical  High  School 

42 

It 

Toledo 

Woodward  Technical  High  School 

43 

Oregon 

Portland 

Benson  Polytechnical  School 

44 

Pennsylvania 

Scran ton 

Technical  High  School 

45 

Tennessee 

Men^hi  s 

Memphis  Technical  High  School 

46 

Texas 

Dallas 

Norman  R.  Crozier  Technical  High 

School 

47 

It 

Fort  Worth 

Polytechnical  High  School 

48 

n 

San  intonio 

San  Antonio  Vocational  and 

Technical  High  School 

49 

t> 

Fort  Worth 

Technical  High  School 

50 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

Boys'  Technical  High  School 

1/ 

The  letter  to  the  schools,—  A  letter   was  drafted  asking  for 


handbooks,  programs  of  studies  or  any  other  printed  or  mimeographed 
material  that  would  be  explanatory  of  the  individual  schools.    In  a 
gesture  of  exchange,  and  to  illustrate  a  type  of  material  being 
sought,  the  school  bulletin  of  the  Boston  Technical  High  School  was 
sent  to  each  school.    The  letter  and  bulletin  were  mailed  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1947, 

Selection  of  returns,—  All  but  six  of  the  fifty  schools  re- 
sponded with  material  which  varied  from  a  single  mimeographed  page 
to  a  set  of  three  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  pamphlets. 


1/  See  Appendix  A  Page  120 
2/  See  Appendix  B  Page  121 
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The  material  was  examined  and  twenty-nine  schools  were  selected  be- 
cause they  stated  organization,  cur ricul urns,  subject  offerings,  and 
grade  placement  of  the  various  subjects. 

Further  organization  of  the  study.—  An  analysis  of  the  selected 
material  formed  a  pattern  which  was  interpreted  into  a  chart.  The 
chart  headings  consisted  of  siz  specific  curriculum  offerings.  This 
suggested  the  further  procedure  for  this  study.    One  chapter  presents 
an  analysis  of  the  programs  of  studies,  and  there  is  one  chapter  each 
devoted  to  the  technical,  vocational,  college  preparatory,  and  commer- 
cial curriculums.    The  general  and  the  practical  arts  curriculums  are 
discussed  in  a  single  chapter.    This  is  the  sequence  of  the  study. 


J 


1/  See  Chart  No»  1,  page  9, 
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TYPE  OF  1 
SCHOOL 

BRACES 

SEX 

TYPES  OF 
CURRICULUUS 
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Comprehensive 

Tecwical 

.Vocational 
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I 

UJ 

1- 
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11 

^  " 

z  6 

«  ^  d 

,  5  S  f 

u,  1 1  ai 

^-  crt  UJ 

-  i 

in  s  is  a  a 

h 

Sl 

il 

I  £ 

3  a 

1-  a 

Boston,  MASSACuraETTS 

X 

9—12 

X 

X 

Dallas  1  Texas 

u    o    ra^7iPO  TFOfJtfil   HIGH  SCHOOL 

X 

9--I2 

X  X 

X 

X 

^iCAaO,  ILLINOIS 

LAnt  ItliWlwy.  nHjn  o'-nA'L 

X 

9—12 

X 

X 

CAIARICCC,  UAa  3ACHJ3  ETT3 

X 

9—12 

X 

X 

SCRAt^ONj  PEWJ3YLVANIA 

TECHNICAL  HIGH  SWOOL 

X 

9—12 

X  X 

X 

X 

OUAHAi  NEBRASKA 

OMAHA   iLl^H^II'AL  Ml'jn  o<J^AJL 

X 

9—12 

X  X 

X 

ATUWTA,  QEWQIA 

)( 

10—12 

X 

X 

CLEv£LW«,  Ohio 

\nl9l    ItWTJIUAL  nlun  oiJ^A^L 

X 

10—12 

X  X 

X 

BALTIUORE,  UaHYLAM) 

X 

10—12 

X 

X 

Portland,  Oregon 

BENSON  POLYTECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

X 

<)— 12 

X 

X 

San  AwtoniO)  Texas 

SftN  /'NTONjO  VOGi^TlONW-  AND  TtCWtOy.  HIGH 

X 

10—12 

X  X 

X 

KANSAS  Cm,  Missouri 

MANUAL  HIGH  AND  VCXi\TlON'XL  SCHOOL 

X 

10—12 

X 

X 

Clevelamj,  Ohio 

LAbI    iLLnlMlUU,  n\\r\  oLnUUL 

X 

10—12 

X 

X 

X 

ToRR inqtQ'J,  Connecticut 

UL  1 VLK  nULUU  1  1    ItUil^lUkL  nibn  bl^rKAJL 

X 

9—12 

X 

X 

X 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

X 

10—12 

X 

X 

X 

CHICAGO,  Illinois 

LlvU^c.  ILLrnilAL  nlun  ^LMJUL 

X 

9—12 

X 

X 

X 

Los  Anoeles,  Ca-ifornia 

MANUAL  ARTS  HIGH  SOHOOL 

X 

)( 

BR00H4.YN,  NEW  York 

X 

9—12 

X 

X 

R0CHE3TER,  NfcW  YORK 

EOlSON  T£CW|C(L  HIGH  SOIOOL 

X 

9—12 

X 

X 

X 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

BOYS*  TtCHMICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

X 

9—12 

X 

X 

X 

NEW  LONDON,  OOWECTICUT 

X 

9— 12 

X  X 

X 

Toledo,  Ohio 

X 

9—12 

X  X 

X 

X 

1  NO  1 ANAPOL is,    1  no  1  ANA 

bMntnlUn  M-¥«LmL    irv«|nll>M  nlun  O^wL 

X 

9--I2 

X  X 

X 

X 

WASHINGTON,  0.  C. 

UCKINLLT  nlun  ^yJnAJL 

X 

9—12 

X  X 

X 

X 

6RI0G£PCi1T|  OO'^WECTICUT 

Dii  1  ADn-Miurw  TrrtMir^i  Mir^vi  ^''Mnoi 

BLLLAKU'rrtVCn  ILIifilYlwlL  niUn  Ak^^AJL 

X 

9—12 

X  X 

X 

04ICAOO,  Illinois 

PULLUAN  FR££  SCHOOL  OF  UAMJAL  TRAININS 

X 

9—12 

X  X 

X 

SAN  Francisco,  California 

SCHOOL  OF  IA^\JAL  AND  VOCATIO^UL  ARTS 

X 

10—12 

X 

X 

Buffalo,  new  York 

tecwic^  high  school 

X 

9—  |2 

X 

X 

Indianapolis,  U-oiana 

ARSEIttL  TtCrttlOiL  HIGH  SOWOL 

X 

9—12 

X  ) 

(  X 

X 
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CHAPTER  II 


SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 

The  Analysis  of  the  Organization 
of  Technical  High  Schools 

The  plan  of  the  analysis.--  The  twenty-nine  schools  selected 
for  this  study  all  bear  names  that  would  indicate  that  they  are  spe- 
cialized schools  technical  in  nature.    The  school  bulletins  and  pamph- 
lets show  that  there  is  a  decided  variance  tvcm.  one  to  the  other  which 
cannot  be  revealed  from  the  name  of  the  school  alone,    A  study  of  each 

i/ 

pamphlet  or  bulletin  was  made  and  the  results  tabulated  on  a  chart. 

The  chart  plan,—  This  chart  was  planned  to  include  the  type, 
the  number  of  grades,  sezes  admitted,  types  of  curriculum  organiza- 
tion, and  classification  of  curriculum  offerings  for  each  school. 

The  Classification  of  Schools  Into  Tjrpes 
Types  of  schools,—  Each  school  was  classified  as  to  type,  and 
it  was  found  that  of  the  twenty-nine  schools  (1)  eleven  are  compre- 
hensive; (2)  ten  are  technical;  (3)  three  are  vocational;  and  (4) 
five  are  technical -vocational. 

The  comprehensive  group «—  The  group  of  comprehensive  schools 

1/  Program  of  Studies  Chart,  page  9. 
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may  not  be  truly  comprehensive  in  educational  terminology,  but  some 


elasticity  of  the  definition  is  necessary  to  establish  a  group  whose 
offerings  are  more  than  just  technical  or  vocational.    The  comprehen- 
sive group  as  stated  in  this  study  includes  all  the  schools  which 
offer  college  preparatory,  technical,  commercial,  practical  arts, 
some  vocational,  and  some  general  education  curriculums. 
One  of  the  schools  classifies  itself  as  follows: 

"The  Omaha  Technical  High  School  is  a  congjrehensive  high 
school.    It  offers  the  students  the  opportunity  to  prepare  in 
industry  and  business,  or  to  prepare  for  further  study  in  col- 
lege or  university.    It  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
discover  and  develop  his  talent  in  a  creative  or  express ional 
art.    It  is  a  laboratory  in  which  the  student  practices  for 
satisfactory  living  at  home,  in  the  comraunity,  the  nation,  and 
the  world.    The  school  is  a  training  field  in  democracy.  The 
student  rubs  elbows  with  others  of  various  gifts  and  abilities 
and  of  different  racial  and  religious  background.    He  learns  to 
understand  and  work  with  others  who  are  different  from  himself. 
The  student  learns  the  meaning  of  denocracy  by  practicing  de- 
mocracy.   This  is  the  organization  and  the  practice  of  this 
school," 

The  technical  group.—  The  technical  group  consists  of  those 
schools  which  offer  college  preparatory  and  technical  curriculums. 
The  Brooklyn  Technical  High  School  is  typical  and  expresses  as  its 
puxpose; 

"To  prepare  students  for  advantageous  entry  into  the  tech- 
nical branches  of  industry;  and  to  provide  a  superior  prepar- 
ation for  students  who  intend  to  enter  engineering  colleges." 


1/  Outline  of  Courses  of  Study,  Omaha  Technical  High  School,  Omaha 
Nebraska.  Foreword. 

Zj  The  Handbook,  Brooklyn  Technical  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
1946.  Preface. 


IS 


The  East  Technical  High  School  further  explains: 


1/ 


••The  technical  school  bridges  the  gap  between  the  theoret- 
ical and  the  practical  aspects  of  education.  The  technical 
training  makes  for  social  and  economic  efficiency.  This  school 
combines  the  traditional  academic  subjects  with  the  most  recent 
trends  and  practices  of  technical  education.  The  school  offers 
terminal  technical  and  college  preparatory  curriculums 

The  vocational  group.—  The  vocational  group  lists  three  schools 
whose  curriculum  offerings  prepare  graduates  for  entrance  into  indus- 
trial fields  as  skilled  workers.    The  Oliver  Wolcott  Technical  High 
School  is  vocational  and  its  school  bulletin  states: 

•♦The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  teach  youth,  who  plan  to 
work  in  trade  or  industrial  fields  as  skilled  workers.  The 
school  offers  subjects  usually  found  in  a  technical  high  school 
for  one-half  day,  and  the  other  half  is  spent  in  trade  shops. 
Early  specialization  produces  a  skilled  worker." 

The  technical-vocational  group.—  The  technical -vocational 
group  lists  five  schools  that  offer  only  technical  and  vocational 
curriculums.    The  objective  is  to  train  students  for  entrance  into 
industrial  fields.    Two  of  the  schools  devote  the  first  and  second 
years  to  giving  students  a  thorough  technical,  cultural  and  physical 
background  for  entrance  into  advanced  levels  of  training.    The  aca- 
demic work  is  fundsjnental  and  the  shop  work  exploratory.    The  last 
two  years  are  devoted  to  specialization.    The  student  selects  an 
occupation  and  thoroughly  trains  for  this,  either  in  the  school  shop 
or    in  outside  indxistry.    The  technical-vocational  is  a  combination 


1/  Why  Come  to  Tech?    East  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Foreword. 

2/  The  Oliver  Wolcott  Technical  School,  Torrington,  Conn.,  1947»  p#  6* 
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of  the  technical  training  for  part  of  the  pupils*  stay  at  high  school 
and  the  remainder  is  vocational  specialization.    The  remaining  three 
technical-vocational  schools  offer  two  distinct  forms  of  curriculums 
in  similar  fields.    One  is  technical,  and  more  time  is  devoted  to  the 
theory  of  the  shop  activity.    The  other  is  true  vocational  with,  em- 
phasis on  skills* 

Organization  as  to  Grades  and  Sexes 
Segregated  and  co-educational  study. —  All  of  the  twenty-nine 
schools  admit  boys,  and  thirteen  are  co-educational.    Seven  co-ed- 
ucational schools  offer  commercial  curriculums  to  meet  the  needs  of 
girls  whose  choice  might  lie  in  this  field  of  study.    Nine  co-educa- 
tional schools  offer  practical  arts  courses  for  girls.    Chart  number  1 
shows  that  those  schools  which  are  co-educational  have  a  tendency  to 
be  more  comprehensive  in  their  curriculum  offerings  than  the  segre- 
gated schools  with  Just  boys. 

Three  and  four  year  schools. —  Twenty  schools  are  on  the  four 
year  basis  which  include  grades  nine  to  twelve.    This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  city  school  systems  of  which  these  schools  are 
a  part  are  organized  on  the  8-4  plan.    The  purpose  of  the  ninth 
grade  in  these  schools  is  to  provide  for  parochial  school  pupils 
who  graduate  at  the  end  of  their  eighth  year  as  well  as  the  public 
school  pupils  who  may  choose  to  enter  from  the  eighth  grade. 

Nine  schools  are  on  the  three  year  basis  and  include  grades  ten 
to  twelve.    These  schools  are  included  in  city  systems  that  are  on 


i 


the  6-3-3  plan  of  organization. 


The  School  Organization  as  to  Type  of  Curriculum 
The  types  of  cxirriculum  organization. —  The  schools  are  listed 
according  to  the  type  of  curriculum  organization.    Of  the  twenty-nine 
schools  (1)  none  have  a  single  curriculum;  (2)  two  have  multiple  cur- 
riculums;  (3)  twelve  offer  constants  with  variables;  (4)  fifteen  of- 
fer multiple  curriculums  with  some  electives;  and  (5)  none  have  core 
curriculums* 

Direction  of  curriculum  organization, —  The  data  indicates  that 
the  tendency  is  to  organize  curriculums  on  the  basis  of  either  con- 
stants with  variables,  or  multiple  curriciiLums  with  electives.  The 
attitude  of  schools  which  have  multiple  curriculums  with  electives 
is  best  expressed  by  the  bulletin  of  the  San  Francisco  School  of  Man- 

i/ 

ual  and  Vocational  Arts, 

"The  philosophical  background  /of  the  school/  holds  that 
the  practice  of  allowing  too  great  a  freedom  in  the  election 
of  courses  is  disadvantageous  to  the  student,  and  results  in 
a  selection  of  subjects  for  vitiich  there  is  no  logical  sequence. 
Accordingly,  students  must  select  a  particular  curriculiun  to 
follow  in  order  to  con^jlete  graduation  requirements," 

Schools  organized  on  the  basis  of  constants  and  electives  be- 
lieve in  allowing  as  much  freedom  as  possible  in  the  selection  of 
courses  by  students.    The  McKinley  High  School,  which  is  the  tech- 
nical high  school  in  Washington,  0,  C,  holds  to  this  belief  to  the 

1/  Program  of  Studies,  School  of  Meoiual  and  Vocational  Arts,  San 
Francisco,  California,  p.  5, 
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extent  that  it  mimeograplis  its  program  of  studies  because  of  the  con- 

u 

stant  changes.    A  notice  attached  to  the  program  of  studies  states: 

"We  do  not  have  a  printed  bulletin  because  of  the  constant 
changes  in  our  program  of  studies.    We  are  today  in  the  Age  of 
Educational  Progresa  in  which  we  have  no  fixed  courses,  but 
everything  is  spread  out  on  the  counter,  and  yoa  take  what  you 
want," 

Specific  graduation  requirements  are  for  all  students,  and  electives 
are  permitted  only  when  certified  by  either  class  adviser  or  counsel- 
lor. 


Specifically  Stated  Curriculums 
Technical  curriculum  offerings. —  The  technical  curriculums  are 
planned  for  the  training  of  boys  who  expect  to  find  eii5)loyment  in  the 
fields  embracing  those  occupations  above  the  level  of  skilled  mechan- 
ics.    Twenty-five  schools  offer  technical  curriculums.    Thirteen  of 
these  offer  curriculums  based  on  shop  electives.    The  twelve  remain- 
ing schools  offer  sixty-five  specified  curriculums  which  are  listed 
under  twenty-one  titles.    The  following  table  number  1  shows  the 
grouping. 


1/  Program  of  Studies,  McKinley  technical/  High  School,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

2/  Bulletin  of  Boston  Technical  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  p.  10, 
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Table  1.    Specified  Technical  Curriculums  as  Offered  by  Twelve  Tech- 
nical High  Schools* 


Name  of  Ciirriculum 

Number  of  Schools 

3 

8 

5 

2 

7 

4 

3 

4 

6 

7 

1 

4 

S 

s 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Z 

Z 

The  academic  courses  are  constants  with  some  electives  and  the  shop 
work  is  fundamental  and  technical.    The  courses  and  grade  placement 
are  arranged  with  the  intention  of  bringing  about  an  integration  that 
would  ultimately  lead  toward  a  technically  prepared  graduate  in  speci- 
fic fields. 

Vocational  curriculum  offerings.—  The  vocational  curriculums  are 
planned  to  produce  graduates  who  are  skilled  mechanics  in  specific 
industrial  fields.    Ten  schools  offer  -vocational  curriculums  based  on 
shop  electives  and  the  remaining  three  offer  thirty-six  specific  cur- 
riculums which  are  listed  under  nineteen  titles.    The  following  table 


2  shows  the  grouping. 


Table  2.    Specified  Yocetional  Curriculums  as  Offered  by  Three  Tech- 
nical High  Schools. 


Name  of  Curriculum 

Number  of  Schools 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

S 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

S 

2 

1 

1 

Co-educational  schools  allow  both  sexes  in  the  courses:    (1)  commer- 
cial art;  (2)  dress-making;  (3)  food-service;  (4)  garment-making;  and 
(5)  photography. 

Commercial  curriculiim  offerings.—  Commercial  curriculums  are 
•vocational  in  that  they  aim  to  prepare  students  capable  of  competent- 
ly meeting  business  standards  in  commercial  fields.    They  strive  to 
develop  traits  of  character,  proper  personalities,  and  abilities  for 
efficient  employment.    The  academic  work  is  cultural  as  well  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  commercial  training.    Commercial  subjects  stress 
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a  high  degree  of  skill.    Eleven  schools  offer  commercial  curr i culums . 
Seven  curriculums  are  based  on  commercial  subject  electives.  Four 
schools  offer  thirteen  specific  currlculuma  as  shown  in  table  3. 


Table  3*    Specified  Commercial  Curriculums  as  Offered  by  Four  Tech- 
nical High  Schools. 


Name  of  Curriculum 

Number  of  Schools 

4 

2 

9 

4 

Practical  arts  curriculums*—  Nine  schools  offer  general  practical 
arts  and  home  economic  curriculiuns*    These  are  specifically  for  girls. 

u 

k  school  offering  this  curriculum  states  the  aim  as  follows: 

"An  academic  cultural  training  together  with  subjects  that 
will  help  students  with  such  personal  matters  as  being  at  ease 
in  social  situations,  being  well  dressed  at  all  occasions,  keep- 
ing well  so  that  they  can  enjoy  life.    It  will  help  to  under- 
stand oneself  better  as  well  as  to  train  how  to  get  along  with 
other  people  of  all  ages.    The  course  develops  an  appreciation 
of  home  and  family.** 

General  education  curriculums.—  Five  of  the  schools  offer  gener- 
al education  curriculums.    These  are  designed  for  students  who  have 
not  yet  decided  upon  a  specific  vocation  or  who  need  and  want  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  from  which  to  choose. 

College  preparatory  curriculums. —  Twenty  schools  offer  the  op- 


1/  Program  of  Studies,  Woodward  Technical  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
p.  30. 
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portunitles  to  enter  colleges,  whether  liberal  arts  or  speolalized. 
The  tendency  is  to  have  no  fixed  curriculum.    A  typical  statement 

u 

is: 

"All  students  should  decide  as  soon  as  possible  whether 
or  not  they  wish  to  go  to  college  after  high  school,  and  which 
college  they  wish  to  attend.    Accurate  planning  of  a  four-year 
program  cannot  occur  until  these  decisions  are  made  and  the 
entrance  requirements  obtained." 

This  statement  indicates  that  there  is  enough  freedom  in  the 
selection  of  courses  to  enable  students  to  meet  college  entrance  as 
well  as  high  school  requirements* 

Ifine  schools  offer  curriculums  which  prepare  for  engineering 
schools.    The  eo^hasis  Is  on  mathematics  and  science.    Four  of  the 
nine  schools  offer  only  the  engineering  college  preparatory  course. 
The  remaining  five  schools  specifically  state  the  subject  fields 
through  specific  curriculxme* 


Supplementary  Facts 
Eitra  curriculum  credits « —  The  Technological  High  School  of 

17 

Atlanta,  (Jeorgla  states    that,  "Extra  curricula  credits  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  units  may  be  earned  In  any  course.    Part-time  Jobs  and  Sun- 
day School  attendance  count." 

Summer  school.—  The  Smnerlch  Manual  Training  School  states: 


1/^eclal  Information  Concerning  N.  R.  Grozier  Technical  High  School. 
Bulletin  No.  128,  Dallas,  Texas,  p.  6. 

2/  Course  of  Study,  Technological  High  School,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1947. 
p.  2. 

3/  Pupil  Information  and  Study  Slips,  Emmerich  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.    1945  Edition. 
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•♦Suaimer  is  an  accepted  and  official  part  of  the  school 
year.    The  work  done  successfully  in  summer  school  is  the 
equiyalent  of  that  done  in  the  regular  semester.    It  is  for  all 
the  students.    Its  sessions  are  forty  days  in  length,  with  each 
class  meeting  for  ninety  minutes  daily.    5y  teUcing  one  or  two 
subjects  in  summer  school^  a  pupil  may  move  forward  the  date  of 
his  graduation.    Summer  school  enables  many  pupils  to  take 
courses  which  might  otherwise  have  to  be  omitted." 

The  selection  of  students."-  The  Buffalo  Technical  High  School 

1/ 

selects  its  students  as  follows: 

"All  candidates  for  entrance  seeking  admission  are  inter- 
viewed before  accepted.    The  purpose  of  the  interview  is  first 
to  determine  whether  the  school  is  offering  the  work  which  the 
pupil  desires;  and  second,  to  be  assured  that  the  p\Q)il  posses- 
ses those  interests  and  abilities  which  will  enable  him  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  course  which  he  selects.    Since  the  number  that  can 
be  acconmodated  in  the  course  offered  is  limited,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  all  candidates  present  themselves  for  interview." 

Students  unable  to  complete  four  years.—  Provision  for  students 

who  are  unable  to  conqplete  a  full  four  years  is  made  by  the  N.  R. 

1/ 

Crozier  Technical  High  School: 

"Two-year  and  three-year  vocational  certificates  are 
granted  students  unable  to  attend  high  school  for  the  full 
four  years,  provided  they  successfully  complete  specific  cred- 
its in  vocational  and  related  work." 

Explanation  of  the  charts. —  In  the  remaining  chapters,  the  cur- 
ri culms  are  analyzed  into  charts.    The  title  of  the  chart  is  the 
specific  curriculum.    The  stub  lists  the  schools,  and  over  each  stub 
is  the  key,  which  is  self-explanatory.    The  box  headings  are  the  sub- 
ject fields.    The  first  double  space  column  under  each  subject  field 


1/  Handbook,  Buffalo  Technical  High  School,  Buffalo,  New  York,  p.  10. 
2/  N.  R.  Crozier  Technical  High  School,  op.  cit. 
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has  the  sane  title  as  the  box,  and  this  column  shows  what  is  required 
or  elected  by  grade  to  fulfill  the  school  requirements.    The  remain- 
ing titles  under  each  box  are  specific  subjects  which  are  studied  to 
fulfill  the  subject  field  requirements. 


CHAPTER  III 
TECHNICAL  CURRICDLUMS 


General  Aim  and  Organization 
Aim  of  Tectmlcal  curriculqms»»-  The  aim  of  technical  curricu- 
lums  is  best  expressed  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Boston  Technical  High 

i/ 

School: 

"Technical  curriculums  aim  to  prepare  boys  for  technical 
occupations  through  offerings  of  shop,  laboratory,  or  drawing 
courses,  as  well  as  organized  academic  subjects  which  provide 
the  basic  technical  training  indispensable  to  the  industrial 
life  of  the  country.    Emphasis  is  upon  the  acquisition  and  the 
use  of  technical  information.   They  provide  the  neces- 

sary knowledge  and  training  which  will  enable  the  graduate  to 
fill  the  immediate  jobs  in  the  industrial  world,  and  executive 
positions  which  demand  a  higher  degree  of  technical  insight  and 
judgment . " 

The  statement  of  the  West  Technical  High  School  goes  still 
further: 

"The  aim  is  to  give  the  proper  foundation  for  various 
^echnieal^  careers  open  to  young  men  and  women,  in  the  world 
of  work.    To  develop  in  the  students  habits  thst  will  cause 
them  to  become  responsible  citizens  of  Hie  United  States.  To 
provide  for  the  development  and  inculcation  of  such  habits  as 
will  tend  to  promote  for  each  student  the  best  elements  of 
culture  and  character  within  them." 


1/  Boston  Technical  High  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

2/  Student*s  Key  Book,  West  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Foreword. 
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Organization  of  technical  currlculums «•»-  Tfienty-tiye  schools 


offer  technical  curriculums.  Thirteen  curriculums  are  based  on  shop 
electives,  and  twelve  schools  offer  sixty-five  specified  curri culiims 
grouped  under  twenty-one  titles. 

Eighteen  schools  are  on  a  four  year  basis  beginning  with  the 
freshman  year.    Provision  is  made  for  graduates  of  Junior  high  schools 
who  wish  to  enter  the  sophomore  year.    The  only  stipulation  is  that 
they  meet  the  individual  school  requirements.    Seven  schools  are  on 
the  three  year  basis,  beginning  with  the  sophomore  year.  These 
schools  are  in  cities  that  are  organized  on  the  6-3-5  basis,  and 
students  complete  their  ninth  grade  work  in  Junior  high  school. 

Aim  of  the  courses.—  The  academic  courses  are  best  described 

1/ 

in  the  handbook  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute: 

"Fxmdamental  instruction  and  applied  science  together  with 
such  cultural  background  as  will  prepare  the  graduates,  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities,  and  according  to  the  courses  chosen, 
for  intelligent  service  in  technical  fields." 

The  technical  courses  are  explained  as  follows  by  the  Edison 

Technical  High  School: 

"Technical  ^^dustrial  and  Practical  Arts/  courses  differ 
from  vocational  courses.    Although  there  is  still  specializa- 
tion in  major  shop  fields,  less  time  is  given  to  the  boy  in  the 
teaching  of  manipulative  skills,  and  more  time  is  devoted  to  ac- 
quiring a  broader  practical  knowledge  of  the  related  fields  and 
technical  infoianation  related  to  the  major  shops." 


1/  Handbook,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
1946,  p.  12. 

2/  Edison  Tech  Handbook,  Edison  Technical  High  School,  Rochester,  Rew 
York,  p.  12. 


Maltiple  Technical  CuzTiculums  Based  on  Specific  Shop  Electives 

Currleiilums  based  on  shop  elect  Ives » —  Thirteen  schools  offer 

one  fixed  technical  ctirrlculum  but  allow  the  student  to  elect  the 

field  of  industrial  and  practical  arts  to  meet  his  need.    The  Crane 

Technical  High  School  makes  the  following  statement: 

"The  curriculum  does  not  attempt  to  set  up  a  single  stand- 
ard program  of  studies  to  be  followed  by  all  pupils.    It  pro- 
vides rather  a  highly  flexible  arrangement  whereby  the  opportun- 
ities offered  may  be  readily  adapted  to  the  interests  and  ap- 
titudes of  individual  students  and  to  their  present  and  future 
purposes.    The  pupils  are  intelligently  and  sympathetically 
counseled.    This  is  an  integral  part  of  our  education  program 
and  is  made  available  to  all  students.    Candidates  for  grad- 
uation must  include  specific  credits  in  specified  subject 
fields.    The  remaining  required  credits  may  be  elective  sub- 
jects approved  by  the  counselor.    This  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  educational  program  and  is  made  available  to  all  students 
through  their  division  teachers  and  our  adjustment  services." 

Analysis  of  curriculum  based  on  electives.—  Chart  2  shows  the 
subject-matter  field  requiranents  for  graduation.    The  subjects  in 
each  field  are  either  specified  or  may  be  elected  to  meet  the  require- 
ment.   The  shop  courses  are  restricted  electives  with  the  exception 
of  two  schools  which  specify  three  subjects  as  required.    The  shop 
courses  do  not  give  the  student  the  privilege  of  changing  from  one 
to  the  other  from  year  to  jrear.    The  student  with  some  counseling 
elects  a  specific  shop  course  and  follows  it  to  cou^letion  through- 
out his  stay  at  high  school.    There  is  on  occasion  the  need  of  chang- 
ing from  one  activity  to  another  because  of  lade  of  aptitude  on  the 


1/  Hand  Shake,  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1947 
p.  14. 
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part  of  the  student*    Tbls  is  not  the  coDBion  practice,    The  Edison 

i/ 

Technical  High  School  makes  this  statensnt  on  the  selection  of  shop: 

"The  guidance  teachers  contact  the  boys  at  definite  inter- 
vals during  the  ninth  grade  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
elect  a  shop  with  a  much  better  under staoding  than  they  would 
if  they  were  pemitted  to  elect  a  shop  iqjon  entering  the  school," 

Table  4  shows  the  mean  of  the  subject-matter  field  required  and 

elected  in  3^ar8« 


Table  4,    The  Mean  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  for  Tech- 
nical CuxTlculums  Based  on  Shop  Electlves, 


Subject 

Tears  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

3*4 

0.3 

2.2 

1.2 

2.5 

0.6 

0.2 

1.5 

2.5 

1.0 

Industrial  and  Practical  Arts  «••• 

3.5 

0.2 

1.9 

1.5 

0.1 

1.3 

0.1 

2.8 

3.5 

0,0 

0.05 

0,0 

1/  Edison  Technical  High  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  11 
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0  Required 

f>H  Hostrioted  Elective 

0  Free  Elective 

0  Half-Year 

Number  denotea  greda 


SCHOOLS 


Dallae,  Texas 

N.R.CROZIEB  TKCimiCAL  HIGH  SCH 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

EAST  TECHNICAL  HIOH  SCHOOL 

Torrlngton,  Connecticut 

0.  WOLCUTT  TECHNICAL  HlCffl  SCH. 

Loulnvllle,  Kentucky 

DuPONT  lAANUAL  THAI  NINO  HIGH 

Chlcaeo,  llllnola 

CRANE  TECHNICAL  HIOH  SCHOOL 

Los  Angeles,  California 

MANUAL  ARTS  HICH  SCHOOL 

Rochester,  New  York 

EDISON  TECHNICAL  AND  INDU3TRIAI 

HICHl  SCHOOL 
Milwaukee,  Wlaoonsin 

BOYS'  TECHNICAL  HIOH  SCHOOL 

Toledo,  Ohio 

WOODVfARD  TECHNICAL  HIOH  SCHOOL 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
EM^^ERICH  MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH 
Washington,  D.  C. 
MoKINLEY  HIOH  SCHOOL 
InAlanapolis,  Indiana 

ARSENAL  TECHNICAL  HI(ffl  SCHOOL 
Soi-nnton,  Pennsylvania 
TEaiNICAL  Hiai  SCHOOL 
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Chart  No,  Z.    Toohnloal  Currloulums  Based  on  Shop  Eleotlves  as  Offered 
by  Thirteen  Teohnioal  High  Schools. 
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Technical  Curri culums  Stated  In  Specific  Titles 
Architectural  drawing  currlculumt—'  This  curriculum  meets  the 
needs  of  students  who  show  talent  in  drafting  and  design  and  those 
who  prefer  the  more  rugged  activities  in  the  field  of  construction. 
The  aim  is  to  prepare  those  in  the  first  group  for  positions  as  as- 
sistants in  architects*  offices.    These  students  concentrate  on  the 
development  of  techniques,  the  development  of  mental  power  throxigh 
the  solution  of  problems  Involving  designs,  and  the  utilization  of 
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Chart  3,    The  Technical  Architectural  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  Two 
Technical  High  Schools. 


materials  and  methods  in  the  preparation  of  plans  in  accordance  with 
accepted  practices.    The  second  groiq)  prepares  for  positions  as  as- 
sistants to  contractors  and  building  superintendents.    These  students 
concentrate  on  the  interpretation  of  building  plans  and  specifica- 
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Technical  Currlculuma  Stated  In  Specific  Titles 
Architectural  drawing  eurrlcul\m. —  Thla  curriculum  meets  the 
needs  of  students  who  show  talent  In  drafting  and  design  and  those 
who  prefer  the  more  rugged  activities  In  the  field  of  construction. 
The  aim  is  to  prepare  those  in  the  first  group  for  positions  as  as- 
sistants in  architects'  offices.    These  students  concentrate  on  the 
development  of  techniques,  the  development  of  mental  power  through 
the  solution  of  problems  involving  designs,  and  the  utilization  of 
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materials  and  methods  in  the  preparation  of  plans  in  accordance  with 
accepted  practices.    The  second  groiqi  prepares  for  positions  as  as- 
sistants to  contractors  and  building  superintendents.    These  students 
concentrate  on  the  interpretation  of  building  plans  and  speoifica- 
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tlons  as  well  as  the  acquialtlon  of  knowledge  regarded  as  accepted 
construction  practices.  The  chart  number  3  shows  the  requirements 
end  arrangensnt  of  subjects  offered  by  two  schools. 

Automobile  curriculum. —  Students  who  follow  this  sequence  of 
study  acquire  e  fair  degree  of  knowledge  and  aklll  In  the  actual  per- 
formanee  of  the  common  service  operations,  adjustments  and  repairs 
on  the  automobile,  and  In  the  use  and  care  of  associated  tools  and 
equipment.    The  latest  approved  msthod  of  servicing  the  various 
units  of  the  automobile  are  studied,  not  only  from  the  repair  stand- 
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point,  but  as  a  source  of  education  in  the  understanding  of  their 
design,  function,  care  and  15) keep.    The  fundamental  repair  skills  are 
basic*    Theory  is  stressed.    The  student  does  not  become  a  skilled 
mechanic,  but  has  a  sufficient  understanding  tiiat  enables  him  to  enter 
the  field  of  repairing.    The  curriculum  is  so  constructed  that  gradu- 
ates are  expected  to  become  more  than  liie  repair  worker.    Some  sug- 
gested occupations  are  salesmen,  automobile  accessory  dealers,  lubri- 
cation agents,  and  many  more  associated  fields  to  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. 

Four  schools  offer  the  automobile  curriculum.  Two  schools  are 
specific  in  their  subject  offerings.  The  remaining  two  offer  elec- 
tives.  The  shop  activity  varies,  but  all  the  schools  offer  automo- 
bile shop.  This  is  shown  on  chart  number  4.  The  following  table  5 
illustrates  what  the  mean  requirements  and  electives  are  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter fields  in  years. 


Table  5.    Mean  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
the  Technical  Automobile  Curriculum. 


Subject 

Years  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

3.2 

0.3 

2,3 

1.0 

2.3 

1.0 

0.0 

1.5 

2,7 

0.7 

Industrial  and  Practical  Arts  ... 

3.3 

0.3 

1*3 

0.5 

0.0 

0.3 

0.0 

1.2 

2.5 

0.0 
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Aviation  curriculum.—  This  le  a  direct  response  to  the  vital 
needs  of  trolneea  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  as  well  as 
the  groat  demand  for  basically  trained  workers  in  the  field  of  avia- 
tion.   The  aim  is  to  provide  the  student  of  aeronautics  with  training 
in  the  secondary  school  level.    Admission  Is  highly  selective  and 
based  on  the  individual's  physical  and  mental  fitness  as  well  as  nech- 
anloal  aptitude.    Subjects  in  this  curriculum  are  adapted  to  the  gen- 
eral prepuretlon  for  employment  in  the  aviation  industry  and  pre-oadet 
training.    The  student  learns  the  sound  fundamentals  required  by  the 
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Chart  5.    The  Technical  Aviation  Curriculum  as  offered  by  Five  Teoh- 
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manufacturing  and  transportation  phases  of  the  aeronautical  industry. 
The  work  in  the  laboratories,  drafting  rooms,  and  shops  is  closely 
correlated  so  that  interdependence  of  each  on  the  other  is  strongly 
stressed*    Each  student  acquires  sufficient  basic  skill  and  knowledge 
to  make  an  effective  entrance  into  some  phase  of  aeronautics. 

Five  schools  offer  this  curriculum  on  the  elective  basis  and  it 
is  a  development  of  World  War  II •    Chart  number  5  shows  the  subject 
fields  and  subjects  offered  for  students  of  this  particular  interest 
and  talent.    Two  of  the  five  schools  offer  more  electives  than  the 
remaining  three  schools  who  specifically  state  requirements  and  sub- 
jects.   The  following  table  6  shows  the  requirements  and  electives 
in  the  subject-matter  fields  in  years. 


Table  6.    Mean  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
the  Technical  Aviation  Curriculum. 


Subject 

Years  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

3.3 

0.2 

2*4 

0.6 

2.2 

0.3 

0.0 

1.0 

2.4 

0.8 

Industrial  and  Practical  Arts  .. 

3.3 

0.2 

1.7 

1.0 

2.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

1.0 

Building  curriculum. —  The  handbook  of  the  Brooklyn  Technical 
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High  School  best  describee  this  curriculum. 


1/ 


"The  elm  Is  to  give  a  foretaste  of  the  civil  and  structural 
engineer.    It  gives  those  who  must  go  into  employment  immediate- 
ly after  graduation  sufficient  training  at  the  high  school  leyel 
to  qualify  tham  to  fill  positions  as  Junior  engineer  assistants 
to  shipbuilders,  contracting  engineers,  and  civil  engineers. 
In  their  drafting  rooms;  checkers  and  Inspectors  on  materials 
of  construction;  assistants  in  structural  shops;  workers  on 
steel  construction  such  as  ships,  industrial  buildings,  bridges, 
piers,  and  tunnels;  assistants  in  testing  laboratories  where 
properties  of  engineering  materials  are  investigated;  assist- 
ants to  surveyors  in  fields  or  of  floes.    Further  study  is  en- 
couraged after  graduation  so  that  students  will  ultimately  be- 
come full-fledged  engineerB." 
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Chart  6. 


The  Technical  Building  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  Three  Tech- 
nlool  High  Schools. 


Chart  number  6  shows  that  three  schools  offer  this  building  cur- 


1/  Brooklyn  Technical  Hlg^i  Sohool,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 


riculum  and  all  give  limited  if  no  choice  in  elective  subjects.  The 
requirements  and  subjects  are  specifically  stated. 

Table  number  7  shows  by  years  the  mean  requirements  and  the  elec- 
tives  of  the  subject-matter  field  offerings. 


Table  7.    Mean  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in  the 
Technical  Building  Curriculum. 


Subject 

Years  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

4.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

2.7 

0.0 

3.3 

0.0 

Industrial  and  Practical  Arts  ... 

4.0 

0.0 

4.0 

0.0 

0.2 

2.7 

2.7 

0.0 

Cabinet-making  and  woodworking. —  This  curriculxim  is  organized 
upon  the  belief  that  students  finishing  high  school  should  have  a 
general  workable  knowledge  of  English,  mathenatics,  science,  and  the 
humanities  to  make  them  useful,  intelligent  citizens.    They  acquire 
basic  skill  with  their  hands  upon  which  to  build  a  vocation  in  the 
field  of  wood.    One  who  prepares  in  this  field  of  study  does  not  ac- 
quire the  extreme  manipulative  skills  of  the  woodworking  trade,  but 
instead  becomes  familiar  with  the  theory  and  practices  as  well  as 
some  manipulative  experiences  which  lead  either  to  the  direct  or  in- 
direct entrance  into  the  vast  occxi5)ational  opportunities  of  the  wood 
Industries.    Some  suggested  occtq>ations  are  furniture  designers  and 
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ealoemon,  foremen  and  plant  managers,  lumber  suppliers  and  wholo- 
selars.    The  time  spent  in  the  shop  activity  is  usually  two  periods 
each  day,  end  these  two  periods  are  proportionately  devoted  to  the 
shop  related  and  theory,  and  the  actual  working  with  the  tools.  Each 
phase  is  considered  of  equal  importanoe. 
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Ohart  7. 


The  Technical  Cabinet-Making,  Woodirorking  Curriculum  as 
Offered  by  Four  Technical  High  Schools, 


Four  schools  offer  this  form  of  curriculum  as  is  shown  on  chart 
number  7.    One  school  offers  foreign  languages  on  the  elective  basis. 
Other  subject  fields  of  this  same  school  have  sufficient  electives  to 
allow  the  student  to  prepare  for  college  entrance  requirements  if 
desired.    iUiother  school  offers  no  physical  education  program.  Two 


schools  have  specific  subjects  stated  with  practically  no  electlves. 
Table  nuni>er  8  shews  the  mean  of  the  subjects  In  years  of  "tiie  require- 
ments and  electives* 


Table  8.    Mean  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
the  Technical  Cabinet-Making,  Woodworking  Curriculum. 


Subject 

Years  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

2,7 

0.3 

1.7 

1.0 

2.0 

0.8 

0.0 

0.8 

2.5 

0.8 

Industrial  and  Practical  Arts  ... 

3.0 

0.3 

2.3 

1.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.3 

Chemistry  curriculum.—  The  chemical  curriculum  is  for  students 
who  are  able  to  develop  intense  interest  in  problems  concerning  the 
nature  of  materials  and  the  processes  used  in  modern  manufacture. 
This  involves  willingness  to  do  exacting  laboratory  work  in  which  ob- 
servation of  detail  and  accuracy  are  very  in^jortant.    Brooklyn  Tech- 

y 

nical  High  School    expresses  the  purpose  of  the  course  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  aim  of  the  Chemical  Course  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  fundamental  chemical  iheories  and  laws,  and 
through  laboratory  work  and  practice,  to  give  him  such  skills 
and  knowledge  in  the  practical  work  of  the  chemist  as  will  fit 
him  for  employment  in  the  field  of  chemical  industry,  either  in 
the  control  woik  in  the  laboratory,  or  in  the  production  work 


1/  Brooklyn  Technical  High  School,  op.  clt.,  p.  22. 
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in  th*  plant.  It  Is  also  the  aim  of  the  course  to  give  students 
the  technical  background  which  will  aid  them  In  the  further  pur- 
suit of  their  studies. 

"The  chemical  industry  hes  grcnn  and  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  the  need  for  yoong  men  with  such  training  is  at  present  in- 
oreaaing." 
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Ohart  8.    The  Tsohnical  Chemistry  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  Five 
Technical  High  Schools. 


Buffalo  Technical  Hig^  School  goes  further  in  its  statemsnt 
in  that  it  suggests  that  students  may 

"  prepare  for  en^iloyment  in  the  Junior  positions  open 


1/  Buffalo  Technical  High  School,  op.  cit,,  p.  33. 
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to  the  chemical  engineer.    These  positions  may  lead  to  oppor- 
tunities In  the  engineering,  supervision,  production,  sales,  and 
management  departments  in  such  industries  as  the  production  of 
paints,  varnishes,  soaps,  dyestuffs,  heavy  chemicals,  petroleum 
products,  fertilizers,  explosives,  building  materials,  metals, 
electro- chemical  products,  textiles,  rubber,  and  foodstuffs. 

Five  schools  offer  chemistry  curriculums.    This  is  shown  on 
chart  number  8.    Two  of  the  five  schools  offer  selection  of  subjects 
through  electives  with  some  stated  requirements.    The  remaining  three 
are  specific  In  their  subject  offerings  and  requirements.  Four 
schools  offer  the  study  of  chemicals  as  a  phase  of  the  industrial 
and  practical  arts.    This  indicates  that  two  periods  per  day  are  al- 
lotted.   The  fifth  school  offers  chemistry  as  part  of  the  science 
program,  and  this  is  a  single  period  per  day. 

The  mean  requirements  and  electives  by  years  of  the  subject 
fields  of  this  curriculum  is  shown  on  the  following  table  9, 


Table  9.    Mean  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
the  Technical  Chemistry  Curriculum. 


Subject 

Years  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

3.0 

0,4 

2.2 

0,6 

2*1 

0.4 

0,0 

0.6 

2.6 

0,8 

Industrial  and  Practical  Arts  .... 

3.0 

0.2 

1.4 

0.8 

2,6 

0,0 

0,0 

0,2 

0.1 

0,1 

0.1 

0.0 

i 
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Comnerolal  art. —  Tbo  aim  Is  to  prepare  students  for  Immediate 
preotlcea  of  the  oomnBrolal  art  field  or  to  meet  quallf ioatlona  for 
ontranoe  into  art  sohools  of  more  advanced  standing.    Training  is 
given  in  the  fundamentals  of  painting,  ceramics,  crafts,  design,  sign 
painting,  show  card  lettering,  ailk  screen  work,  and  spray  painting 
In  the  art  laboratories  of  the  schools.    Through  this  work  the  student 


gains  not  only  the  developnent  of  hie  power  of  observation  and  tech- 
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nical  skill,  but  also  in  the  enrichment  of  his  background  through 
his  contact  with  the  great  art  of  Uie  past.    The  academic  offerings 
are  cultural  in  nature.    The  graduate  may  enter  the  field  of  commer- 
cial art  work  such  as  drawing  pictorial  designs  for  advertising,  re- 
touching original  designs  and  photographs,  merchandise  advertisements 
for  agencies,  department  store  art  services,  engraving,  printing, 
and  lithography. 

Chart  number  9  shows  that  seven  schools  offer  1his  curriculum* 
Three  offer  foreign  languages,  two  on  the  elective  basis  and  one  as 
required.    Six  of  the  seven  schools  have  sufficient  subject  offerings 
for  students  to  be  accepted  in  higher  schools. 

Table  number  10  shows  the  mean  of  requirements  and  electives  in 
the  various  subject-matter  fields  in  years  for  this  curriculum. 


Table  10.    Mean  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
the  Technical  Conniercial  Art  Curriculum. 


Subject 

Years  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

3.4 

0.2 

2.3 

0.9 

2.0 

0.6 

0.3 

0.7 

2.1 

0.7 

3.6 

0.2 

1.4 

1.0 

3.1 

0.0 

0.2 

1.3 

Electrical  curriculum. —  This  curriculum  is  planned  to  give  a 
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broad  cultural  education  throat  academic  offerings.    The  shop  activ- 
ity streases  the  underlying  principles  and  the  practical  application 
of  electricity.    It  attempts  to  prepare  boys  to  become  junior  elect- 
rical engineers  and  nitfa  this  objective  in  mind,  mathematics  and 
science  are  stressed.    No  atten^t  is  made  for  specialization.  Young 
men  who  complete  this  study  are  prepared  to  enter  a  vide  range  of 
sleotrical  occupations  that  are  associated  lAVb  electrical  fields. 
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Chart  10.    Technical  Electrical  Curriculum 
nical  Hl^  Schools. 


as  Offered  by  Seven  Tech- 
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Ohart  number  10  shows  that  one  school  offers  foreign  languages 
on  the  elective  basis  as  well  as  a  greater  number  of  electives  in 
other  subject  fields.    This  is  so  designed  that  the  student  with  wise 
selection  may  meet  college  entrance  requirements.    One  school  has  no 
physical  education  program.    This  is  rather  unusual  in  these  times. 
Seven  schools  have  this  specific  electrical  curriculum. 

Table  number  11  illustrates  ^at  the  mean  requirements  and  elec- 
tives  are  in  the  subject-matter  fields  in  years. 


Table  11.    Mean  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
the  Technical  Electrical  Curriculum. 


Subject 

Years  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

3.1 

0.4 

2.1 

0.6 

2.0 

0.4 

0.0 

0.4 

2.7 

0.4 

Industrial  and  Practical  Arts  ••.« 

4.0 

0.1 

2.0 

0.6 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

1.1 

2,6 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

General  drawing  curriculum. —  This  curriculum  is  offered  to  meet 
the  constant  demand  in  technical  industries  for  capable  draftsmen  and 
workmen  who  can  read  and  understand  working  drawings.    Two  schools 
offer  this  curriculum.    One  is  based  on  electives,  while  the  other 
restricts  the  pupil  to  specific  subjects.    This  is  shown  on  chart 
number  11. 
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The  aeademio  aubjecta  are  cultural  wltii  some  integration  with 
the  drafting  major.    The  drafting  course  develops  visualization, 
Btrengthena  the  imagination,  forms  habits  of  careful  observation, 
trains  in  exactneae  of  thought,  and  develops  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  th»  language  of  Industries.    Graduates  may  become  draftsmen, 
inspectors,  and  layout  men;  or  are  fitted  for  other  occupations  re- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  drafting.    A  graduate  who  furthers  his  educa- 
tion may  advance  into  the  fields  of  estimating,  designing,  super- 
vising and  contracting,  or  may  become  a  salesman  or  aales  manager  for 


building  supplies  and  building  equipment. 
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Chart  11.    The  Technical  General  Drawing  Curriculum  as  Offered  by 
Two  Technical  High  Schools. 

General  technical  curriculum. —  The  general  curriculum  Is  pri- 
marily for  boya  who  Intend  to  do  diversified  technical  work  after 


i 


graduation.    The  curriculum  offers  extensive  shop,  laboratory  and 
drawing  courses,  and  well  organized  academic  courses.    This  combin- 


ation provides  the  basic  technical  training  which  is  so  indispensable 


to  the  industrial  life  of  the  country.    Chart  number  12  shows  that 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  and  use  of  technical  inform- 
ation through  such  subjects  as  matbematlcs  and  science;  the  shop  and 
drawing  courses  supplement  the  technical  subjects.    One  school  offers 
foreign  languages  on  the  elective  basis  and  with  the  proper  selection. 
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Chart  1£.    The  General  Technical  Curriculum  wilh  Various  Shops,  Some 
Kleotives  as  Offered  by  Three  Technical  High  Schools. 

college  requirements  may  be  met.    The  other  two  schools  are  non-col- 


lege: terminal.  The  curriculum  doss  not  stress  specialization  in 
one  industrial  field.    No  one  shop  subject  is  predominant.    It  is 


true  that  considerable  dexterity  is  developed  by  the  shop  work,  but 
provision  is  not  made  for  the  repetition  of  operations  sufficient  to 
produce  the  skill  of  hand  of  a  Journeyman.    Fundamental  knowledges 
and  skills  taught  in  the  shop  activities  will,  however,  enable  grad- 
uates to  fill  intermediate  jobs  in  the  industrial  work,  and  executive 
positions  which  demand  a  high  degree  of  technical  insight  and  judg- 
ment*   The  graduate  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  good  workmanship; 
accurate  and  systematic  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  processes  common 
to  many  industries;  appreciation  of  Ihe  iii?)ortance  of  mechanical  oper- 
ations; and  a  basic  development  of  technical  intelligence* 

The  following  table  12  shews  the  mean  by  years  of  required  and 
elective  subjects  in  the  various  subject-matter  fields  for  three 
schools* 


Table  12.    Mean  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
the  General  Technical  Ouurriculum* 


Subject 

Years  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

3.7 

0.0 

2*0 

1.0 

2.7 

0.7 

0.0 

1*3 

2.7 

1.0 

Industrial  and  Practical  Arts  .... 

3.7 

0.0 

3.7 

0.0 

0.0 

1.3 

0.0 

3.7 

2.0 

0.0 

0.5 

0.0 
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Horticulture  curriculum. —  Only  one  school  offers  this  curric- 
ulum, and  the  subjects  are  on  the  elective  basis  aa  shown  on  chart 
number  13.    The  curriculum  Is  Intended  for  students  whose  Interests 
He  In  horticulture.    They  learn  about  fruits,  flowers  and  plants. 
The  school  provides  practical  experiences  through  the  facilities  of 
a  greenhouse  and  gardens.    These  provide  practice  in  pruning,  trans- 
planting, making  cuttings,  plantli^  seeds,  controlling  Insect  pests, 
soil  preparation,  fertilizing,  and  the  making  and  caring  of  lawns. 
The  curriculum  Is  ao  organized  ttiat  the  student  may  elect  subjects 
that  would  prepare  him  for  college  entrance,  or  may  select  according 
to  his  need,  and  the  curriculum  then  becomes  terminal. 
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Chart  13.    The  Technical  Horticulture  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  One 
Technical  Si^  School. 


Machine-metal  curriculum. —  The  aim  Is  to  bring  about  a  pupil 
growth  through  a  sequence  of  academic  and  technical  subjects.  The 
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academic  aelectlon  is  both  general  and  cultural  in  that  there  is  no 
direct  Integration  with  the  shop  phase.    The  shop  work  trains  pupils 
in  the  fundamental  prooessos  of  machine  shop  practice  and  inculcates 
habits  of  precision  and  accuracy.    The  ahop  work  is  not  intended  to 
turn  out  experienced  machlnlats,  but  sufficient  training  is  given  to 
enable  the  apt  pupil  to  take  his  piece  in  liils  trade.    The  importance 
of  machine  work  to  society  becomes  increasingly  apparent  to  the  pupil 
when  he  discovers  that  the  machines  aid  tools  that  he  is  learning  to 
operate  are  the  seme  that  are  essential  in  1be  manufacture  of  automo- 
biles, airplanes,  locomotives,  agricultural  nBohinery,  and  nearly 
every  article  of  metal  used  in  modern  life.    There  is  no  definite  line 
of  demarkation  between  vocational  and  technical  machine  work  as  to 


content  of  subject  matter.    The  vocational  has  more  time  allotted  to 
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Chart  14.    The  Technical  Ma  chine -Metal  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  Two 
Technloal  Hl^  Schools. 
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the  shop  phase  and  shop  related  subjects,  leaving  less  time  for  the 
cultural  subJeotB,    The  technical  limits  the  shop  rork  to  two  periods 
per  day  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  more  extensive  aca- 
demic subjects.    Only  two  schools  offer  this  curriculum  and  this  is 
shown  on  chart  number  14.    The  chart  is  self -explanatory. 

Mechanical  curriculum. —  Four  aohoole  have  this  offering.  Chart 
number  15  shows  that  the  subject  requirements  are  specific  with  few 
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Chart  15.    The  Technical  Mechanical  Curriculum  as  offered  by  Four 
Technical  Hi^  Schools. 


or  no  electlves.  The  purpose  of  liie  curriculum  is  typically  ex- 
pressed  by  the  Brooklyn  Technical  Hi^  School  Handbook: 


1/  Brooklyn  Technical  High  Sdiool,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  on 
the  high  school  level  a  thorough  grounding  in  Ihe  procedures, 
practices,  and  essential  shop  skills  used  in  the  various  allied 
fields  of  a  modern  plant  which  designs,  manufactures,  or  as- 
sembles mechanical  equipment.    The  work  in  science,  drafting, 
and  shop,  is  closely  integrated.    Though  in  the  drafting  room 
and  shop  no  attempt  is  made  to  turn  out  a  craftsman,  sufficient 
skills  are  taught  so  that  the  student  can  make  effective  entrance 
into  the  industrial  field  and,  through  careful  application,  ad- 
vance through  junior  executive  assignments  to  positions  of  great- 
er responsibilily." 

The  mean  in  grades  for  required  and  elected  subject-matter  fields 
in  terms  of  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table  13. 


Table  13.    Msan  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
the  Mechanical  Curriculum. 


Sub  je  ct 

Years  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

4.0 

0.0 

3.5 

0.0 

2.5 

0.0 

3.5 

0.0 

3.8 

0.0 

3.8 

0.2 

0.1 

2.8 

3.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0.0 

Mechanical-Machine  drawing  cxirriculum.—  Three  schools  offer 
this  curriculum.    Two  are  on  the  elective  basis,  while  the  third 
states  specific  subjects  and  requirements  as  shown  on  chart  number 
16.    The  Brooklyn  Technical  High  School's  handbook    explains  the  fol- 
lowing: 


1/  Brooklyn  Technical  High  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 
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I 

"The  mechanical  ^^chine-drawing^  curriculum  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  technical  preparation  for  a  position  in 
the  engineering,  design,  production,  and  sales  department  in 
manufacturing,  industrial,  power  plant,  and  transportation  sys- 
tems.   Graduates  from  this  course  will  enter  industry  as  drafts- 
men, machine  detailers,  tool  designers,  and  technical  salesmen. 
The  mechanical  student  devotes  a  maximum  amount  of  time  to  mech- 
anical drawing  and  machine  design. 

"To  be  successful  in  the  mechanical  course,  a  student  must  j 
be  interested  in  machines,  their  use  and  applications,  and  must 

devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  roathematics  and  i 

science  that  serves  as  a  foundation  to  the  course.    The  approach  | 

is  through  drafting  majors."  i 
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Chart  16.    The  Technical  Mechanical-Machine  Drawing  Curriculum  as 
Offered  by  Three  Technical  High  Schools. 

The  following  table  14  is  the  mean  In  years  of  the  required  and 
elective  fields  of  study,  based  on  three-year  schools. 
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Table  14.    Mean  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
the  Technical  Mechanical -Ma  chine  Drawing  Curriculum, 


Subject 


Years  Required 


Years  Elected 


(1) 


(2) 


(3l 


English   

Science  

Social  Studies  

Foreign  Language   

Mathematics   

Industrial  and  Practical  Arts 

Drafting   

Art   

Music   ...* 

Physical  Education   


«  *  •  « 


2.3 
1.3 
1.8 
0.0 
1.3 
0.7 
2.7 
0.0 
0.0 
2,0 


0.7 
1.3 
1.0 
2,0 
1.8 
2,3 
0,3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.0 


Music  curriculum.—  Three  schools  offer  a  specialized  curriculum 
for  pupils  whose  special  interests  and  talents  lie  in  the  field  of 
music.    The  academic  fields  of  study  in  two  of  the  three  schools  are 
on  the  elective  basis.    The  three  schools  offer  the  election  of  for- 
eign languages.    This  enables  the  more  capable  student  of  preparation 
for  advanced  music  schools  and  colleges  that  ask  for  this  requirement. 

Chart  number  17  shews  that  the  shop  activities  are  limited  and 
that  the  major  study  is  that  of  music.    The  subjects  offered  in  this 
field  are  general  music,  harmony,  appreciation,  theory,  instrumental, 
and  vocal.    Both  beginning  and  advanced  instruction  are  offered.  Since 
the  complete  study  of  music  is  never  accomplished,  further  outside 
development  is  encouraged.    The  fundamentals  and  advanced  training 
develops  talents  and  skills  that  directly  meet  the  needs  of  the  music- 
ally inclined  slxident. 

The  following  table  number  15  gives  the  mean  in  terms  of  years 
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Chart  17. 


The  Technical  Music  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  Three  Tech- 
nical High  Schools. 


of  the  requlranents  and  electives  of  the  subject-matter  fields  in 
this  curriculum. 


Table  15.    Mean  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
the  Teohniosl  Iiluslc  Curriculum. 


Subject 

Tears  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 

(zf 

(3) 

3.0 

0.3 

0.7 

2.3 

8.4 

0.7 

0,0 

2.3 

1.3 

0.3 

Industrial  and  Practical  Arts  .... 

0.3 

0.7 

0.0 

1.0 

Art   

0.3 

1.0 

3.7 

0.0 

3.0 

0.7 

i 
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Pattern-making — foundry  currloulum. —  This  curriculum  special- 
Izee  In  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  experiences  of  making  the 
pattern  and  ossting  the  mold.    The  shop  phase  includes  laboratory 
work,  testing  and  conditioning  sand,  core  making,  and  the  chemistry 
involved  in  metal  miitures.    This  is  in  the  foundry  unit.  Skills 
end  speeds  are  developed  according  to  industrial  standards  on  the 
bench  and  molding  machines.    Cupola  operation  is  taught  and  this  in- 
cludes preparation  of  the  furnace,  formulating  charges,  and  operating 
blast  control. 
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Chart  18.    The  Technical  Pattem-Making,  Foundry  Curriculum  as  Of- 
fered by  One  Technical  High  School. 

In  the  pattern  shop  phase,  pupils  learn  how  to  construct  pat- 
terns for  production  work  on  molding  machines,  such  as  match,  card, 
or  strip  plates.    Master  pattern  work  in  wood  and  plaster  la  Included 
along  with  processing  metal  patterns  for  permanent  use  in  the  found- 
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ry.  The  graduate  is  not  intended  to  be  skilled  ae  a  pattern-maker  or 
as  a  foundryman,  but  is  prepared  for  employment  above  this  level — but 
still  within  the  industry. 

Chart  number  18  shows  that  the  curriculum  offering  is  on  Uie 
elective  basis. 

PhotORTaphy  curriculum.—  Chart  number  19  shows  that  one  school 
offers  the  photography  curriculum.    The  subjects  are  on  the  elective 
basis  and  some  year  requirements  in  the  subject  fields  are  stated. 
Sufficient  elective  subjects  plus  the  foreign  languages  allow  the 
student  to  choose  or  to  meet  college  entrance  requlrenButs  if  he  so 
desires.    The  difference  between  the  vocational  and  the  photography 
technical  eurrlculums  is  that  the  technical  devotes  more  time  to  the 
academic  and  oaltural  subjects  and  the  photography  shop  activily  in- 
cludes the  chemistry  and  the  related  information  ttiat  is  charaoter- 
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Chart  19.    The  Technical  Photography  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  One 
Technical  High  School. 
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ietlc  of  technical  study.    The  laboratory  work  Is  limited  to  two  peri- 
ods each  day.    The  vocational  curriculum  allows  less  time  for  the 
academic  work  and  a  half-day  to  the  study  of  photography.  Although 
both  lead  directly  into  the  photographic  occupations,  more  diversified 
fields  are  open  to  the  technical  student  for  entrance  because  of  his 
broader  knowledge  and  his  basic  skills. 

Plastic  curriculum. —  There  is  only  one  school  that  offers  Ihls 
specific  curriculum  and  no  explanation  as  to  its  purpose  or  content 
is  given  in  llie  bulletin,  other  than  the  subjects  required  and  offered 
as  shown  on  chart  number  20.    The  academic  subjects  are  consistent 
with  the  average  offerings  of  other  currlculums  In  the  same  school. 
The  industrial  and  practical  arts  subjects  that  distinguish  this  as 
a  plastic  curriculum  are  general  shop,  machine  shop,  and  plastic. 
Both  machine  shop  and  chemistry  are  in^iortant  phases  of  the  plastic 
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Chart  20.    The  Technical  Plastic  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  One  Tech- 
nical Blgh  School. 
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industry,  and  this  school  ofTers  them  on  the  elective  basis.  Chem- 
istry is  vital  because  of  the  importance  of  knowing  the  compounds  and 
elements  which  make  the  material.    Machine  shop  practice  concerns 
itself  wi-tii  the  making  of  the  molds  and  dyes  essential  to  casting 
plastic  shapes. 

The  plastic  industry  is  increasirg  in  national  iinportance  and 
this  one  curriculum  might  indicate  a  future  trend. 

Printing-graphic  arts  curriculum.—  This  cxirriculum  provides  for 
a  technical  and  theoretical  knowledge  <tf  the  printing  industry.  The 
universal  use  cf  printing  and  its  social  and  economic  affect  upon 
society  insures  graduates  wbo  have  elected  this  course  employment 
either  in  the  printing  occupation  or  its  allied  fields.    The  academic 
phases  are  directly  related  to  the  shop  activity  in  that  English  is 
stressed  as  well  as  mathematics,  science  and  social  studies.  The 
knowledge  obtained  from  these  subjects  directly  affects  the  success 
of  the  worker  in  the  field  of  printing. 

The  printing  course  is  divided  into  three  phases:    hand  and 
machine  composition,  press  work,  and  book-binding.    The  skills  are 
not  stressed  to  the  perfectionist  point  as  in  tiie  vocational  printing 
curriculum,  but  a  fundamental,  theoretical,  and  practical  knowledge 
gives  the  student  sufficient  experience  and  an  overview  of  the  print- 
ing occupation.    This  fortifies  the  graduate  with  the  knowledge  and 
the  background  which  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  enter,  with  some 
preparation,  into  either  the  direct  or  allied  fields  of  industry. 

Chart  number  21  shows  that  three  schools  offer  this  curriculiim. 
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Chart  21.    The  Technical  Printing,  Graphic  Arts  Curriculum  as 
Offered  by  Three  Teohnioal  High  Schools. 

One  school  offers  forei^i  languages  and  sufficient  elasticity  in 
olectives  so  that  the  pupil  may  either  prepare  for  college  entrance 
or  industry.    The  following  table  number  16  shows  the  mean  of  the 
subject  field  requirements  in  years  based  on  three  school  offerings. 
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Table  16. 


Mean  In  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
the  Technical  Printing -Graphic  Arts  Curriculum. 


Subject 

 ^iT  

English   

Science   

Social  Studies  

Foreign  Language   

Uathematics   

Industrial  and  Practical  Arts 

Drafting   

Art   

Uuslo   

Physical  Education   


Tears  Elected 


0.0 
0.7 
0.3 
1.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.7 
0.0 
2.7 
0.0 


Radio  ourriculum. —  Tiro  schools  offer  radio  currlculums.  Both 
specify  the  subject  field  requirements  for  graduation,  but  the  stu- 
dent has  a  wide  selection  of  aubjeots  to  meet  these  requirsmenta. 
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Chart  22.    The  Technical  Radio  Curriculum  as 
High  Schools. 


Offered  by  T»o  Technical 


# 


This  Is  shown  on  chart  nximber  22 •    The  curriculum  is  best  described 

1/ 

in  Ibe  Omaha  Technical  High  School  paniphlet: 

"The  purpose  ct  the  radio  course  is  to  instruct  in  the 
basic  skills  of  radio  required  for  all  types  of  radio  work. 
This  incl\ades  the  fxindemoital  principles  as  well  as  their 
practical  application.  It  lays  the  foundation  for  more  ad- 
vanced study  of  the  subject  as  well  as  prepares  for  employ- 
ment in  radio." 

The  other  school  offers  no  explanation  for  its  curriculum  offer- 
ing, and  the  only  available  statanent  is  the  one  quoted  above. 

Sheet  metal  curriculum.—  This  curriculum  in  sheet  metal  is  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  -the  nsture  of  the  various  sheet 
metals,  their  adaptability  to  certain  types  cf  construction,  the 
design,  and  geometric  formation  of  products,  and  the  chemistry  in- 
volved.   Two  schools  offer  this  curriculum  as  shown  on  chart  number 
23.    The  graduate  does  not  become  a  skilled  ^eet  metal  worker.  He 
does  learn  the  fundamental  processes  as  well  as  the  use  of  machines; 
but  of  greater  irtport  is  the  laying  out,  the  designing,  and  shop 
related  information  which  makes  him  qualified  to  enter  the  occupa- 
tion above  that  at  the  sheet  metal  worker. 

The  student  that  electa  the  technical  sheet  lostal  curriculum 
has  an  academic  and  cultural  backgrcund  as  well  as  an  industrial 
knowledge. 


1/  Omaha  Technical  High  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 
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Chart  23.    The  Technical  Sheet  Metal  Curriculum  as  Offered 
Technical  High  Schools. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
VOCATIONAL  CURRICULUMS 

General  Aim  and  Organization 

Aim  of  Yoeational  curriculums. —  Vocational  curriculums  are  edu- 
cational means  of  providing  training  in  tlie  skills  of  trade  work  with 
a  minimum  amoiint  of  liieory  or  technical  instruction.  This  definition 
is  composed  from  the  general  impression  conveyed  by  panqphlets  stating 
vocational  curriculums. 

Organization  of  vocational  curriculums. —  Thirteen  schools  offer 
vocational  curriculums.    Eleven  are  on  a  four-year  basis,  beginning 
with  the  freshman  year.    Provision  is  made  for  junior  high  school  grad- 
uates who  wish  to  enter  the  sophomore  year.    The  only  stipulation  is 
that  they  meet  shop  work  requirements.    Two  vocational  schools  are  on 
a  three-year  basis  beginning  with  the  sophomore  year.    All  vocational 
phases  are  under  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Law  (Smith-Hughes 
Act) •    This  requires  that  students  spend  three  clock  hours  a  day  In 
shop  work  which  is  the  equivalent  to  one-half  the  school  day.  During 
the  remaining  portion  of  Ihe  day,  pupils  are  enrolled  In  shop  related 
and  general  education  courses. 

The  eo-operative  work  plan.—  For  qualified  pupils  in  vocational 
divisions,  a  co-operative  work  plan  is  provided  whereby  pi5)lls  may 
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get  work  experience  In  industry  while  attending  school.  Under  Miia 
plan  pupils  are  enrolled  for  a  half- day  in  shop  related  and  general 
education  courses  at  school,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  each  day  on 
a  Job  in  industry  which  is  of  12ie  same  type  as  the  school  shop  work* 
While  at  work,  wages  are  received  as  well  as  credit  towards  gradua- 
tion, provided  the  work  is  satisfactory. 

An  alternate  co-operative  plan  is  that  students  spend  one  full 
week  on  the  job  at  industry  and  the  alternating  week  is  devoted  to 
shop  related  and  general  education.    Both  plans  operate  on  two  shifts; 
one  shift  is  in  school,  while  the  other  is  at  work.    The  co-operative 
work  plan  is  allowed  to  students  only  after  the  shop  fundamentals  and 
sufficient  skills  have  been  mastered.    This  usually  means  that  some 
pupils  start  work  in  their  junior  year  and   most,  if  not  all,  in  their 
senior  year. 

Vocational  Curriculums  Based  on  Electives 
Curriculums  based  on  shop  electives.—  Vocational  programs  on  the 
shop  elective  basis  are  available  for  boys  desiring  more  intensive 
training  in  specific  fields.    A  pupil  may  vary  his  shop  work  the  first 
year.    This  serves  as  exploratory  as  well  as  acquiring  fundamental 
skills  in  the  various  industrial  fields.    After  the  period  of  explor- 
ation, the  pupil  elects  and  specializes  in  one  shop  phase,  working  at 
it  the  equivalent  to  one  half-day.    The  remaining  school  time  is  de- 
voted to  instruction  in  various  academic  subjects.    Due  to  the  addi- 
tional time  spent  at  shop  work,  academic  work  is  proportionately  re- 
duced.   A  pupil  does  not  conrplete  the  requirements  for  college  en- 
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ranee  during  the  four  years  under  this  plan. 
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Chart  £4.    The  Vocational  Currlculums  Based  on  Shop  Electlves  as 
Offered  by  Ten  Technical  High  Schools. 
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Obart  24  lists  the  schools  offering  vocational  curriculums  based 
on  the  shop  electives.    There  are  ten  schools.    The  chart  is  self-ex- 
planatory.   Since  the  subject-matter  fields  vary  in  offerings  and 
graduation  requirements,  it  seems  more  advisable  that  the  mean  for 
each  subject-matter  field  in  years  be  established.    This  would  tjrpify 
what  average  curriculum  requirements  are.    This  is  shown  on  table  17. 


Table  17.    Mean  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
Vocational  Cxirriculxms  Based  on  Shop  Electives. 


Subject 

Years  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 

(2? 

(3) 

3,0 

0.1 

2.3 

1.2 

2.6 

0.2 

2.5 

0.7 

4.0 

0.0 

1.8 

1.5 

0,0 

0.8 

0.0 

2.2 

3.1 

0.0 

0.4 

0.2 

Airplane  eurriculvim.—  This  curriculvim  aims  to  prepare  students 
for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  aircraft,  aircraft  engines,  and 
many  accessories  that  make  up  the  present  airplane.    The  training 
develops  the  proper  skills  and  provides  the  requisite  basic  knowledge 
that  produces  the  quality  standard  workmen  demanded  in  aviation. 
Only  one  school  has  a  specified  vocational  airplane  curriculum  and 
this  is  shown  on  the  following  chart  number  25.    It  is  presented  be- 
cause it  is  contained  in  the  program  of  studies. 
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Chart  25.    The  Tooational  Airplane  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  One 
Technical  High  School. 


Automobile  curriculuma. —  Automobile  currloulums  are  designed  to 
give  the  pupil  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  various  units 
within  the  automobile  so  that  he  may  Intelligently  make  repairs  and 
ultimately  enter  into  the  automobile  field  as  a  vocation. 

Chart  number  26  lists  three  schools  with  this  offering  and  shows 
that  the  subject  fields  vary  considerably  for  graduation  require- 
ments. 

The  mean  requirements  and  electives  In  years  for  each  subject 
matter  field  based  on  three  schools  are  shown  In  the  following  table 
number  18. 
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Chart  26. 


The  Vocational  Automobile  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  Three 
Teohnioal  High  Schools. 


Table  18.    Usan  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
The  Vocational  Automobile  Curriculum. 


Subject 

Years  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

3.0 

0.3 

1.7 

0.4 

2.0 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

3.7 

0.3 

0.3 

0.0 

1.7 

1.0 

0.2 

1.0 

3.0 

0.0 

1.7 

0.0 

Building  curriculum. —  Only  one  school  specifies  a  building 
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construction  curriculum  and  this  is  stated  in  the  fonn  of  chart  27, 
This  curriculum  prepares  students  in  the  art  of  home  construction; 
that  is,  structural  carpenters.    The  curriculum  consists  of  all  con- 
stants and  no  electlvea  and  the  shop  phase  includes  tiro  years  of  ac- 
tivities that  are  directly  related  to  building  construction. 
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Chart  27.    The  Vocational  Building  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  One 
Technical  High  School. 

Cabinet-making,  woodworking  ourrlculum,—  Three  schools  offer 
cabinet-making,  woodworking  currlculuma.    This  curriculum  provides 
students  with  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  fundamental  skills  and 
appreciations  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  good,  intelligent  workers 
In  a  field  of  furulture  making,  woodworking,  decorators,  and  design- 
ers.   The  combination  of  subject  courses  as  Illustrated  on  chart  28 
prepares  the  graduate  for  inmediate  entrance  Into  the  industry  re- 
lated to  the  product — wood.    The  following  table,  number  19,  shows 
the  mean  requirements  and  electlves  in  years  for  each  subject  matter 
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Chart  28.    The  Toeational  Cabinet-Making,  Woodworking  Curriculum  as 
Offered  by  Three  Technical  High  Schools. 


field  based  on  the  three  schools  offering  this  curriculum. 


Table  19.    Mean  In  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  In  the 
Vocational  Cabinet-Making,  Woodworking  Curriculum. 


Subject 

Years  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

3.0 

0.0 

1.3 

1.0 

2.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.3 

3.7 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

3.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0.0 
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Conmerclal  art  cmrlculums. —  The  commercial  art  curriculum 
offers  training  in  the  funde mentals  of  art  expression  with  particular 
emphasis  on  their  application  to  commercial  uses.    The  academic  and 
art  subjects  provide  knowledges  and  skills  requisite  in  the  field  of 
commercial  design.    Two  schools  offer  this  commercial  art  study  as 
Illustrated  on  the  following  chart  number  29.    Since  only  two  schools 
era  represented,  the  subject  field  requirements  and  subjects  offered 
appear  readily  and  thus  require  no  table  of  explanation  of  the  sub- 
ject field  requirements. 
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Chart  29.    The  Vocational  Commercial  Art  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  Two 
Technical  High  Schools. 

Coametology  curriculum. —  Only  one  school  specifies  a  curriculum 
that  trains  for  beauticians.  Chart  number  30  specifically  states  the 
subjects  that  lead  to  this  vocation.    Graduates  acquire  knowledge  of 
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meebanloal  practices,  understandings  of  underlying  principles,  and 
scientific  and  practical  application  of  these  principles.    The  chart 
shows  that  the  academic  subjects  are  limited  and  this  is  because  of 
the  many  hours  that  are  spent  in  the  cosmetology  laboratory. 
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Chart  30.    The  Vooatlonal  Cosmetology  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  One 
Technical  High  School. 


Drafting  curriculum. —  Students  studying  drafting  are  trained 
to  enter  positions  in  the  fields  of  architectural  and  machine  drawing. 
Almost  every  Industry  needs  its  trained  draftsmen  to  put  down  its 
plans  on  paper.    Since  drafting  is  the  language  used  in  trades  and 
industry,  the  draftsman  must  have  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  engin- 
eering practices.    The  subjects  offered  to  prepare  this  type  of  work- 
er are  shown  on  chart  number  31.    Three  schools  have  this  curriculum 
and  they  vary  considerably  In  subjects  and  requirements. 

The  following  table,  number  SO,  shows  the  mean  requirements  and 
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Chart  31.    The  Vocational  Drafting  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  Three 
Technical  High  Schools. 


eleotlves  in  years  for  each  aubject-matter  field. 


Table  20.    Mean  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
The  Vocational  Drafting  Curriculum. 
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DreBamaklng  currieuilum. —  This  curriculum  offers  pre-en^jloyment 
instruction  to  girls  in  the  field  of  dressmaking.    The  training  is 
offered  to  fit  girls  In  the  following  types  of  emploTment:  dress- 
maklDg  shops;  establish  and  operate  own  dressmaking  shops;  ensemble 
departments;  cutter's  assistant;  designer;  patternmaker;  and  assist- 
ant to  tailor.    General  oulturel  end  related  training  sipplementB 
the  vocational  dressmaking  course.    The  graduate  not  only  learns  to 
sew  but  also  has  an  acquired  knowledge  of  the  operation  and  mainten- 
ance of  machines  and  tools  ordinarily  found  in  dressmaklug  shops. 

Two  schools  offer  this  curriculum.    Chart  32  shows  the  subject 
field  studied.    The  comparison  of  the  two  schools  is  obvious  and 
Belf-eiplana tory. 
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Chart  38.    The  Vocational  Dressmaking  Curriculum  as  Offered 
Technical  High  Schools. 
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Electrical  curriculum. —  Students  who  plan  to  enter  the  phaaeB 
of  electrical  work  such  as  house  and  factory  wiring,  signal  and  tele- 
phone work,  testing,  repairing,  and  rewinding  motors  and  generators, 
and  the  Installation  and  reservloing  of  varlcws  types  of  appliances 
Including  radios,  are  trained  by  electing  the  vocational  electrical 
curriculum.    The  subjects  Included  are  Intended  to  prepare  one  in 
the  fundamentals  of  electrical  theories  and  practices.    Three  schools 
offer  electrical  currlculums  as  shown  In  chart  number  33.    One  school 
Is  outstanding  because  It  requires  and  offers  no  subjects  In  the  sci- 
ence field.    The  mean  requirements  and  electlyes  by  yeara  of  this 


curriculum  Is  shown  in  table  SI. 
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Chert  33.    The  Vocational  Electrical  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  Three 
Technical  High  Schools. 
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Table  21.    Mean  in  Years  of  Reqiiired  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  In  the 
Vocational  Electrical  Curriculum, 


Subject 

 (iT- 

English  • . . . 

Science   

Social  Studies   

Matbematics   

Shop  Activity  

Drafting   

Masio   

Physical  Education  ... 
Guidance   


Tears  Elected 


0,3 
0.6 
0,0 
1.0 
0.0 
1.7 
1.0 
0.0 
0.0 


Food  service  exrrriculum. —  This  currieulim  is  designed  to  train 
graduates  to  enter  the  food  service  trades  as  cooks  or  dieticians. 
Most  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  learning  basic  and  advanced  cooking 
skills.    The  chart  number  34  shoirs  that  the  academic  phase  of  this 
training  is  decidedly  limited.    Ko  mathematics  is  taught  other  than 
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Chart  34.    The  Vocational  Food  Service  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  One 
Technical  High  School. 
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«hat  the  pupil  might  obtain  In  the  tno  ccomercial  subjects.  Science 
Is  not  offered  either.    This  curriculum  as  offered  by  this  one  school 
Is  the  most  limited  in  subject  offerings  of  all  curriculums  considered 
in  this  study. 

Oaiment  manufacturing  curriculum. —  The  garment  manufacturing 
curriculum  le  designed  to  offer  training  in  quantity  production  of 
garments  msde  on  the  various  types  of  power  sewing  machines.  Tbe 
student  Is  trained  in  the  designing,  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  of 
the  entire  garment  as  well  as  productive  Jobs  for  accuracy  and  speed. 


This  curriculum  is  offered  to  satisfy  a  local  need.    The  school 
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states  In  Its  bulletin: 
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Chart  35.    The  Vocational  Garment  Manufacturing  Curriculum  as  Offered 
by  One  Technical  High  School. 


1/  San  Antonio  Vocational  and  Technical  High  School,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.    Catalogue  1945-1946,  p.  44. 
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"In  San  Aatonio  today  there  are  many  gannent  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  each  doing  a  unique  and  different  type  of 
work.    This  locality  is  a  fast  growing  manufacturing  center, 
and  the  demand  for  skilled  machine  operators  increases  as  the 
years  go  by.** 

Chart  nimber  35  shows  what  constitutes  the  subject  matter  that 
makes  for  a  skilled  garment  worker. 

Machine  shop  eurriculum«-~>  This  curriculum  offers  direct  prepar- 
ation for  entrance  into  the  machine  and  tool  trades.    Bnphaais  is  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  machine  work,  manipulative  skills, 
and  trade  infoimation.    In  addition,  the  student  is  taught  to  be  pro- 
ficient in  the  reading  of  mechanical  drawings,  in  order  that  he  may 
understand  the  mechanical  requiroQents  of  his  work.    A  knowledge  of 
mathematics  is  essential  so  that  the  worker  may  become  skilled  in 
the  use  of  measuring  tools  and  instruments  related  to  machine  work. 
The  academic  subjects  are  provisions  for  his  cultural  educative 
growth. 

The  reauisite  of  a  good  machine  shop  student  is  stated  as  fol- 

y 

lows: 

"A  student  must  have  good  mechanical  aptitude,  manual  dex- 
terity, manipulative  skill,  and  understanding.    He  should  have 
the  ability  to  apply  the  fundamental  mechanical  principles  in- 
volved in  machine  practice,  be  able  to  weigh  and  appraise  things. 
Judge  qualities  and  material,  and  meet  new  mechanical  situations 
with  accuracy." 

Three  schools  offer  subjects  for  machine  shop  work,  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  fields  vary  considerably  as  shown  on  chart  36.    The  mean 
requirements  and  elect ives  by  years  for  this  curriculum  is  shown  in 


1/  San  Aatonio  Vocational  and  Technical  High  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 
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Chart  36. 


The  Vocational  Machine  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  Three 
Technical  High  Sohoola. 


the  following  table  number  22. 


Table  22.    Mean  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
The  Vocational  Machine  Shop  Curriculum. 
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Metal  curriculum. —  The  metal  curriculum  concerns  itself  with 
the  phase  of  making  castings  from  molten  metal.    It  is  not  classified 
as  foundry  work  alone  because  it  incorporates  both  making  the  pattern 
and  casting  it.    It  is  a  combination  of  pattern-making  and  foundry 
practice.    This  is  shown  on  chart  37  in  the  vocational  shop  field. 
Bo*  pattern-making  and  foundry  work  are  studied  to  bring  about  the 
understanding  of  this  metal  trade.    Two  schools  offer  this  curriculum. 
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Chart  37.    The  Vocational  Metal  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  Two  Tech- 
nical High  Schools. 


Photography  curriculum. —  Photography  offers  job  opportunities 
in  conmercial,  news,  portrait,  and  motion  picture  fields.    The  ap- 
proach to  this  preparation  is  from  the  vocational  phase  which  indir- 
ectly integrates  with  technical  study.    Graduates  who  enter  this 
field  of  work  have  had  sufficient  experience  to  operate  graflei, 
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Chart  38.    The  Vocational  Photography  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  One 
Technical  High  School. 


speedgraphlc,  view,  and  studio  cameras.    The  technical  study  of  photo- 
graphy Is  Included  in  the  photography  curriculum  as  shown  on  chart 
number  38  because  a  photographer  is  concerned  with  the  selection  and 
use  of  printing  papers,  the  selection  and  use  of  different  films, 
copying  camera,  filters,  and  other  tools  of  the  trade.    There  is  no 
cleavage  between  the  technical  and  the  vocational  study  in  photo- 
graphy.   The  difference  in  curriculum  is  that  the  vocational  student 
spends  more  time  in  the  photography  laboratory,  while  the  technical 
student  does  more  formal  learning  in  the  related  phases  of  photography. 

Piping  trade  cur ri culm.—  This  term  is  used  to  cover  course 
offerings  which  prepare  workers  for  plumbing,  s teamf itting,  gas-fit- 
ting, refrigeration,  and  air  conditioning.    Graduates  usually  enter 
einployment  as  apprentices  as  is  the  requirement  of  this  particular 
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Chart  39.    The  Vocational  Piping  Trade  Curriculum  aa  Offered  by  Two 
Technical  High  Schools. 

trade.    Thia  syatom  of  apprenticeship  guarantees  a  young  man  a  good 
trade  and  a  good  living  If  he  applies  himself  to  the  work  and  studies. 
The  steps  of  promo tion~apprentioe.  Journeyman,  foreman,  superintend- 
ent, and  engineer  or  contractor— are  attained  through  systematic  study 
and  examinations  which  are  state  controlled  in  most  instances.  Chart 
number  39  shows  that  two  schools  offer  this  specific  curriculum.  The 
requirements  and  the  various  subjects  are  Intended  to  develop  a  well 
integrated  worker  in  the  piping  trade. 

Printing  curriculum. —  This  curriculum  provides  a  broad  practical 
knowledge  of  the  printing  trade  as  well  as  a  good,  general  educational 
background  wltti  particular  emphasis  on  English  and  spelling.  The 
study  of  printing  from  the  vocational  standpoint  is  justified  as  a 
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phase  of  school  training  because  of  Its  necessity  to  the  Industrial 
welfare  of  the  country.    The  United  States  census  reports  rank  print- 
ing as  the  sixth  industry  of  this  country  with  respect  to  value  of 
wages  paid  to  its  workmen.    Printers  draw  the  highest  annual  average 
weekly  wage  of  all  skilled  trades. 

The  Omaha  Technical  High  School  and  the  Ssn  Antonio  Vocational 
and  Technical  High  School  stipulate  requirements.    In  general  they 
are  that  an  applicant  should  have  at  least  a  "B"  average  in  English 
and  mathematics;  should  be  alert,  and  mlck  in  thought  and  action. 
He  should  be'  rlght-hsnded  and  in  good  general  and  physical  condition. 
Hie  eyesight  must  be  excellent  in  order  to  do  the  work  required.  A 
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Chart  40.    The  Vocational  Printing  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  Three 
Technical  High  Schools. 
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natural  artistic  talent  is  desirable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Chart  number  40  shows  three  schools  with  printing  curriculxim. 
The  field  of  English  is  enriched  more  than  in  any  other  vocational 
curriculum  in  this  study.    Two  schools  offer  straight  printing,  while 
the  third  requires  conmercial  art  and  photography  for  two  years  to 
supplonent  the  study  of  printing. 

The  mean  requirements  and  electives  of  the  subject-matter  fields 
are  shown  on  the  following  table  23 • 


Table  23.    Mean  in  Tears  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  In  the 
Vocational  Printing  Curriculum. 


Subject 

Years  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

3.0 

0.0  . 

1.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

3.7 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

0.0 

0.6 

0.0 

1.0 

3.0 

0.0 

Radio  curriculum. —  Radio  has  developed  from  an  infant  in  1920 
to  one  of  the  nation's  great  industries  at  the  present  time.    It  em- 
ploys thousands  in  the  many  specialized  branches  which  range  from  the 
smallest  corner  radio  repair  shop  to  the  largest  of  the  country's 
worldwide  broadcasting  systems.    Its  growth  has  been  and  will  contin- 
ue to  be  phenomenal.    ISie  ever-incrasing  need  for  workers  has  resulted 
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In  the  introduction  of  this  curriculum  into  two  vocational  schools. 
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Chart  41.    The  Vocational  Radio  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  Two  Tech- 
nical Hl^  Schools. 


The  requirements  for  successful  completion  are  stated  as  follows: 

"Certain  aptitudes  end  traits  are  essential  for  the  suc- 
cessful study  of  radio.    The  student  should  have  a  consuming 
interest  in  radio  and  electricity;  have  ability  in  mathenBtics, 
and  natural  mechanical  inclination.    He  should  possess  patience, 
self-control,  accuracy,  abllily  to  think  and  analyze  problems, 
and  the  ability  to  study." 

Chart  number  41  shons  the  subject  field  requirements  and  the 
subjects  studied  in  each  specific  field  which  prepere  the  student  for 
entrance  Into  the  radio  field. 

Sheet  metal  curriculum. —  A  student  who  chooses  to  prepare 
thrwigh  this  curriculum  studies  general  sheet  metal.    The  opportun- 


1/    San  Antonio  Vocational  and  Technical  High  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 
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Itles  in  this  trade  are  unlimited.    Scientific  development  in  this 
field  of  alloys  has  produced  economic,  beautiful,  and  serviceable 
metals  which  are  used  in  architecture,  furniture,  fixtures,  and  many 
other  accessories.    Sheet  metal  workers  may  find  employment  in  auto- 
mobile bodies  and  parts,  airplanes,  trains,  and  ship  plants,  or  in 
industries  such  as  ventilating,  heating,  and  air-conditioning. 

The  vocational  sheet  metal  curriculum  is  offered  by  one  school, 
and  this  Is  shown  on  chart  number  4£. 
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Chart  48.    The  Vocational  Sheet  Metal  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  One 
Technical  High  School. 

Welding  curriculum. —  Welding  gained  new  impetua  during  World 
War  II.    Armament  production  was  so  planned  that  welding  played  a 
major  part.    It  was  and  still  is  vitally  effective  in  airplane  con- 
struction, automobile  Industry,  railroads,  foundries,  engine  works, 
power  plants,  and  structural  steel  operations.    This  ourrl culum  was 


planned  to  meet  the  neade  of  war  production.    It  still  provides  the 
opportunity  for  study  for  students  choosing  to  enter  this  occupation. 
The  subject  requirements  In  the  grade  placement  is  shown  in  chart 
number  43.    Although  it  Is  the  offering  at  only  one  school,  it 
serves  to  show  what  is  considered  the  trade  curriculum  for  welding. 
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Chart  43.    The  Vocational  Welding  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  One  Tech- 
nical High  School. 


CHAPTER  V 
COUEGE.  PREPARATQRI  CURRICULUMS 


General  Organization 

T^pes  of  college  preparatory  offerings* —  T»renty-fo\ir  of  the 
twenty-nine  schools  in  this  study  offer  three  types  of  college  prepar- 
atory curriculiams:    (1)  the  general  college  preparatory,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  liberal  arts;  (2)  the  engineering  college  prepar- 
atory; and  (3)  the  advanced  college  preparatory  in  engineering. 

The  college  preparatory  curriculum  is  general  in  that  it  does  not 
prepare  for  one  specific  type  of  college,  but  provides  students  with 
the  requirements  enabling  entrance  into  the  various  depairtments  of 
universities*    This  also  includes  engineering  schools* 

The  engineering  preparatory  curriculum  is  specific  in  that  it  pre- 
pares for  engineering  colleges* 

The  advanced  college  preparatory  curriculum  in  engineering  is  a 
means  of  providing  for  individual  differences  among  the  college  pre- 
paratory student  group*    The  graduate  of  this  c\irriculum  is  allowed 
admittance  at  advanced  standing  in  engineering  colleges* 

Statistics  of  the  college  preparatory  curriculums* —  Twenty-four 
of  the  twenty-nine  schools  in  this  study  offer  some  type  of  college 
preparatory  curriculum.    Twenty  schools  offer  college  preparatory  cur- 

.  85  - 


riculums  which  prepare  for  various  types  of  colleges.    It  provides 
the  student  nith  the  requirements  to  enter  any  branch  of  the  universi- 
ties including  engineering.    Since  this  means  of  preparation  allows  a 
greater  opportunity  of  choice  for  the  student,  it  would  seem  wise  to 
offer  this  curriculum  in  preference  to  those  that  specifically  pre- 
pare for  one  type  college*    It  permits  the  student  a  greater  freedom 
of  choice. 

Nine  schools  have  college  preparatory  specifically  for  engineer- 
ing schools*    Five  schools  offer  two  forms  of  college  preparatory, 
designating  them  as  one  for  the  preparation  for  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  the  other  as  specifically  preparing  for  engineering  colleges. 
Four  schools  offer  only  ihe  college  preparatory  in  engineering.  One 
school  has  an  advanced  college  preparatory  curriculum  in  engineering. 
Four  schools  have  no  college  preparatory  curriculum. 

Methods  of  College  Preparation 

The  specific  curriculum  with  some  electives.—  There  are  fifteen 

college  preparatory  curriculums  that  specifically  state  subjects  that 

the  student  must  follow  to  complete  his  college  preparatory  work. 

There  are  some  electives  allowed,  and  this  permits  the  student  to  meet 

"toe  requirements  of  the  college  of  his  choice  if  the  specific  subject 

credits  are  insufficient. 

The  Cknaha  Technical  Hi^  School  illustrates  the  specifically 
1/ 

stated  curriculum: 


1/  Ctaaha  Technical  High  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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"The  liberal  arts  preparatory  course  prepares  the  student 
to  enter  a  college  or  university.    While  requirements  for  col- 
lege admission  vary  and  in  some  cases  do  not  include  all  of  the 
subjects  listed  here,  the  student  will  be  better  equipped  for 
college  work  if  he  follows  the  course  as  it  is  outlined." 

College  preparatoiy  with  electives. —  Fifteen  schools  have  col- 
lege curriculums  based  on  constants  and  variables.    The  constamts  are 
stated  in  units  required  in  specific  subject-matter  areas.    These  are 
necessary  for  the  student  in  order  to  meet  the  graduation  requirements 
of  the  individual  schools.    The  electives  penait  the  student  to  select 

those  subjects  that  will  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  college 

1/ 

of  his  choice.    The  Toledo  Public  School  Manual  states: 

"If  you  wish  your  high  school  to  be  of  most  value  to  you  in 
continuing  your  education  in  college,  you  should  give  attention 
to  the  following. 

"1.    Choose  your  college  as  soon  as  possible. 
"2.    Secure  a  statement  of  entrance  requirements. 
"3»    Maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  in  high 
school. 

"U»    Among  your  high  school  subjects  include  those  which 

the  colleges  usually  require  or  recommend  for  entrance. 
Consult  the  counsellor  for  co]J.ege  preparatory  students 
in  the  hi^  school. 

"6.  If  you  have  done  these  things,  you  may  add  some  elec- 
tives from  the  non-academic  fields,  but  not  more  than 
the  college  will  accept." 


General  College  Preparatory 
Specifically  stated  curriculums.—  Seven  schools  offer  specific- 
ally stated  curriculums  as  shown  on  chart  number  Uh»    They  aim  to  pre- 
pare students  for  entrance  into  various  types  of  colleges  including 


1/  Woodward  Technical  Hi^  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  l5. 
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engineering  schools.    Bie  seven  schools  speclficaUy  state  subject- 
matter  field  requirements  for  high  school  graduation  and  also  state 
the  specific  subjects  and  their  grade  placement  that  will  make  up  the 
subjectr-matter  requirements.    There  is  opportunity  for  some  electives 
which  permit  the  student  to  prepare  for  a  college  of  his  choice. 
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Chart  UU.    The  General  College  Preparatory  Curriculum  as  Offered  By 
Seven  Technical  Hi^  Schools. 


Table  2k  shows  the  mean  requirements  and  electives  in  years  of 
the  aubjectHnatter  fields  for  the  college  preparatory  curriculum. 


Table  Zk*    Mean  in  Tears  of  Reqiiired  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
the  General  College  Preparatory  Curriculum, 


Subject 

Years  Required 

Tears  Elected 

(1) 

(2? 

(3) 

3.5 

0.0 

1.9 

0.3 

2.U 

0.2 

2.5 

0.2 

2.5 

0.2 

Practical  and  Industrial  Arts  .... 

1.3 

0.0 

1.6 

0.0 

2.7 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

o.U 

0.0 

College  preparatory  based  on  electives. —  Thirteen  schools  offer 

college  preparatory  curriculums  based  on  electives.    Ttiese  schools 

state  "ttie  number  of  units  that  must  be  earned  in  specific  subjectHBiat- 

ter  fields  to  meet  graduation  requirements.    This  is  shown  on  table  25 

(page  90)  and  the  unit  requirements  in  the  different  subject-matter 

fields  are  stated  in  percentages.    The  Uanual  Training  High  School  is 

1/ 

typical  and  states  in  its  bulletin: 

"Pupils  who  expect  to  enter  college  should  give  attention 
early  in  their  high  school  course  to  the  subjects  required  by 
the  college  they  expect  to  enter.    All  requirements  for  entrauice 
CcLn  be  met  in  Manual  if  the  pupil  decides  on  his  college  early 
enough.    College  entrance  requirements  vary  from  one  college  to 


1/  Bulletin  for  the  Inforaation  of  Pupils,  Emmerich  Manual  Training 
High  School^  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Sheet  1,  19U7* 
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Table  25.  Subject-matter  Field  Requirements  in  Total 
Posed  Into  Separate  Percentages  in  College 
riculum,  Based  on  Electives. 
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the  other  and  from  one  division  of  a  college  to  g^other*  Con- 
sult the  college  catalogs  in  the  Library." 

Engineering  College  Preparatory 

Specifically  stated  curriculuras. —  Seven  schools,  as  shown  on 

chart  U5>  specifically  state  requirements  in  the  subject-matter  fields 

and  the  subjects  that  the  engineering  student  must  complete  during  his 

four  years  in  hi^  school.    Some  electives  are  offered  to  enable  the 

student  to  meet  certain  college  requirements  which  would  otherwise 

disqualify  him  from  entering  a  college  of  his  choice.    The  Buffalo 

ll 

Technical  High  School's  handbook  states: 

"All  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  leading 
engineering  colleges  of  the  country  are  included  in  this  course, 
plus  extra  shop  work  and  drawing.    The  Buffalo  Technical  High 

School,  a  junior  engineering  school.  •  is  an  advantageous 

place  to  prepare  for  engineering  college  for  at  least  two  rea- 
sons:   (l)  The  prospective  engineering  college  student  is  intro- 
duced into  the  atmosphere  of  engineering  conditions  during  his 
high  school  period.    He  is  therefore  enabled  to  discover  by  ex- 
perience whether  his  choice  of  engineering  as  a  profession  is 
sound  and  satisfactory  for  him.    (2)  He  is  also  enabled  to  do 
work  during  his  hi^  school  years,  for  which  in  some  instances 
he  will  receive  advanced  credit  towards  his  college  courses. 

"Colleges  determine  for  themselves  the  requirements  for 
admission.    A  pupil  intending  to  enter  college  should  ascertain 
as  early  as  possible  the  requironent  for  admission  to  the  col- 
lege of  his  choice." 

The  following  table,  number  26,  shows  the  mean  requirements  and 
electives  in  years  of  the  different  subject-matter  fields  in  the  spec- 
ifically stated  college  pre para toiy  engineering  curriculum. 

1/  Buffalo  Technical  Hi^  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 
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Chart  U5.    The  Engineering  College  Preparatory  Curriculum  as  Offered 
by  Seven  Technical  High  Schools. 
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Table  26,    Mean  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
College  Preparatory  Engineering  Cxirriculum. 


Subject 

Years  Reauired 

Years  Elected 

(l) 

TzT 

(3) 

3»7 

0.0 

2.7 

0.4 

2.5 

0.1 

1.9 

0.1 

2.4 

0.1 

Industrial  and  Practical  Arts 

2.3 

0.0 

2.0 

0.3 

3.4 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

Engineering  college  preparatory  based  on  electlves.-- »  Table  num- 
ber 27  shows  that  two  schools  offer  the  college  preparatory  curricu- 
lum in  engineering  based  on  electives.    This  does  not  allow  complete 
-freedom  because  specific  units  in  subject-matter  fields  must  be  earned 
for  graduation.    Table  number  27  shows  what  the  subject-matter  field 


Table  27.  Subject-matter  Field  Requirements  in  Total  Units  and  Trans- 
posed into  Separate  Percentages  in  College  Preparatory  Cur- 
riculum in  Engineering,  Based  on  Electives. 
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requirements  are  in  total  units  and  stated  in  percentages  for  each 
subject-matter  field.    A  student  elects  his  courses  to  meet  both  the 
graduation  requirements  of  the  hi^  school  as  well  as  to  meet  the  en- 
trance requirements  of  the  college. 

Ihe  advanced  college  preparatory  in  engineering. —  The  Baltimore 
Polytechnical  Institute  is  the  only  school  included  in  this  study  that 
offers  a  curriculum  in  the  secondary  school  level  which  permits  the 
graduate  admittance  at  advanced  standing  in  engineering  colleges. 
This  curriculum  is  shovm  on  chart  number  li6.    All  subjects  are  re- 
quired and  no  eleotives  are  offered.    Ihe  Handbook  explains  this  cur- 
1/ 

riculum  as  follows: 
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Chart  k(>.    The  Advanced  College  Preparatory  Curriculum  in  Engineering 
As  Offered  by  One  Technical  Higji  School. 


1/  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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"The  Advanced  College  Preparatory  Curriculum  prepares  stu- 
dents to  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  at  practically  all 
engineering  colleges,  which  fact  should  have  a  strong  appeal 
for  the  ambitious  pupil  and  his  parent  who  can  save  over  $1,000 
in  college  training.    Also  the  graduate  can  start  on  his  life's 
work  a  year  sooner  by  saving  a  year  in  college.    The  graduate 
is  also  prepared  for  immediate  employment  because  the  practical 
arts  are  included  in  all  four  years. 

"A  pupil  who  desires  to  take  this  course  must  be  recom- 
mended to  it  by  his  principal  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade. 
The  applicant  must  have  made  marks  of  at  least  good  in  all  his 
eighth  grade  subjects." 


I 


CHAPTER  VI 
CaJMERCIAL  GURRICULUMS 


General  Aim  and  Organization 
Aim  of  the  commercial  curriculums.— •  Commercial  curriculums  are 
vocational  in  purpose  because  they  are  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  competently  meeting  business  standards  in  commercial  fields.  They 
provide  the  graduate  with  a  cultural,  academic  background  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  commercial  training.    The  commercial  subjects  stress 
the  high  degree  of  skill  which  is  so  necessary  for  a  successful  career 
in  this  field.    Emphasis  is  upon  the  development  of  traits  of  charac- 
ter, proper  personality,  and  the  abilities  for  efficient  employment. 
Woodward  Technical  High  School  makes  the  following  statement: 

"Pupils  Trtio  desire  to  follow  office  work  as  a  career  as 
well  as  those  who  would  like  business  training  should  give  con- 
sideration to  the  commercial  offerings   Here  one  can 

at  least  begin  to  build  for  that  career  as  a  clerk,  biller, 
stenographer,  typist,  secretary,  bookkeeper,  accountant,  of- 
ficennanager,  or  one  of  many  other  office  positions  open  to  the 
better  prepared  pupil." 

Organization  of  the  commercial  curriculums. —  Eleven  of  the 
twenty-nine  schools  offer  commercial  curriculums.    Seven  of  the  eleven 
schools  base  their  curriculums  on  constants  and  variables.    The  con- 


1/  Woodward  Technical  High  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  25 • 
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stants  usually  consist  of  the  cultural  academic  work  while  the  com- 
mercial subjects  nhich  are  the  major  phase  are  on  the  elective  basis* 
Four  schools  offer  fifteen  specific  curriculums  organized  in  tiie  form 
of  multiple  curriculums  with  some  electives.  The  fifteen  curriculums 
are  grouped  under  four  titles;  (1)  general  business;  (2)  retail  sel- 
^^g>  (3)  stenographic;  and  (h)  bookkeeping-accounting* 

Conmercial  Curricul\ims>  Specific  and  Elective 
Curriculums  based  on  electives.—  Commercial  programs  on  the 
elective  basis  are  offered  by  seven  schools*    Th^  are  primarily  for 
girls,  but  boys  are  also  permitted  to  follow  this  field  of  study* 
Ttie  curriculums  are  designed  to  allow  students  more  intensive  train- 
ing in  specific  subject-^natter  fields*    A  student  may  vary  his  com- 
mercial subjects  the  first  year  for  exploratory  purposes  and  to  acquire 
some  fundamental  knowledge  and  skill  in  various  subjects*    After  the 
first  year  the  pupil  elects  and  specializes  in  one  and  sometimes  two 
comnercial  phases  iriiich  beccmie  the  pupil's  major  study*    The  academic 
work  is  cultural  and  an  integral  part  of  the  business  training*  In 
this  phase  the  student  is  allowed  some  freedom  in  the  election  of 
subjects.    The  electives  are  limited  only  by  the  individual  school 
reqiiiranents  for  graduation* 

Chart  number  hi  lists  the  schools  offering  commercial  curricu- 
lums on  the  elective  basis*    Six  of  the  seven  schools  have  a  number 
of  electives*    The  Pullman  Free  School  of  Manual  Training  states  the 
specific  subjects  and  requirements  in  the  academic  phase*    The  elec- 
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Chart  U7.    The  Commercial  Curriculum  Based  on  Electives  as  Offered 
by  Seven  Technical  High  Schools. 

tiVBS  are  restricted,  and  only  in  the  commercial  subject  field.  A 
considerable  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  commercial  subjects. 
This  results  in  the  academic  field  being  considerably  limited  and  in- 
adequate for  a  good  general  education. 

Table  number  28  shows  the  mean  in  yeeirs  of  required  and  elective 


sub;}ect  fields  in  the  commercial  curriculum  based  on  electives. 


Table  28.    Mean  in  Years  of  Reqiiired  and  Elective  Subject  Fields  In 
the  Commercial  Curriculum  Based  on  Electives* 


Bookkeeping-accounting  curriculum«~  This  training  serves  as  the 
foundation  for  careers  in  auditing,  accounting,  and  government  serv- 
ice, and  -will  prove  valuable  to  the  individual  in  any  profession. 
The  bookkeeping  curriculum  offers  the  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
develop  habits  of  system  and  orderliness,  and  to  obtain  knowledge  of 
the  mechanics  involved  in  keeping  business  records,  as  well  as  ana- 
lyzing and  interpreting  the  record  results.    One  of  the  schools  makes 
the  following  statement; 

"This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  have  a  strong  desire 
for  knowledge,  the  urge  to  go  forward,  and  the  willingness  to  do 

more  work  than  the  allotted  task   In  order  to  be  of 

value  as  a  bookkeeper,  the  employee  must  have  a  working  know- 
ledge of  business  arithmetic,  possess  neat  and  legible  hand- 


1/  San  Antonio  Vocational  and  Technical  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  l6. 
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writing,  and  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of 
bookkeeping  theory,  and  subjectHBatter.    In  addition,  one  must 
have  a  background  of  good,  sound  business  knowledge.  The 
^okkeepln^  accounting  profession  is  young  and  progressive 
and  has  long  prided  Itself  on  a  code  of  ethics  equalled  by  few 
other  professions." 
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Chart  U8. 


The  Commercial  Bookkeeping-Accounting  Curriculum  as  Offered 
by  Four  Technical  High  Schools. 


Chart  number  U8  shows  that  four  schools  offer  five  specific  book- 
keeping-accounting curriculums.    Although  subject-matter  fields  are 
stated  as  required,  sufficient  elective  subjects  are  offered  to  meet 
the  requirements.    The  Ctnaha  Technical  High  School  offers  two  curric- 


i 


ulums*    The  first  is  terminal^  and  the  second  is  either  terminal  or 
college  preparatory* 

Table  number  29  shovrs  the  mean  in  years  of  required  and  elected 
subject  fields  in  the  commercial  bookkeeping-accounting  curriculum* 


Table  29*    The  Mean  in  Tears  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields 
in  the  Commercial  Bookkeeping-Accounting  CurriculisE* 


Subject 

Years  Required 

Tears  Elected 
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o.U 

0.6 

OenersJ.  business.—  The  general  business  training  curriculum  is 
designed  to  give  comprehensive  commercial  training  in  a  variety  of 
types  of  office  work.    The  major  purpose  is  to  give  the  student  a 
well  rounded  commercial  training  by  acquiring  a  general  knowledge  and 
a  variety  of  skills  so  that  he  may  fit  into  many  phases  of  business. 
The  student  learns  typewriting,  retail-selling,  bookkeeping,  and  the 
operation  of  office  machinery. 

1/ 

One  of  the  schools  offering  this  curriculum  states: 


1/  San  Antonio  Vocational  and  Technical  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  l8. 
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"Eraployrasnt  surveys  over  recent  years  tend  to  show  that 
there  has  been  an  overtraining  of  students  in  specially  fields, 
whereas  undertraining  exists  in  the  more  general  phase  of  bus- 
iness.   The  course  is  designed  to  help  solve  this  problem." 
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Chart  U9. 


The  Commercial  General  Business  Curriculum  as  Offered  by 
lyo  Technical  High  Schools. 


Chart  number  U9  shows  two  schools  offering  the  general  business 
curriculum.    The  first  school  is  liberal  in  its  electives  and  offers 
the  opportunity  for  the  student  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements 
through  wise  selection. 

The  retail  selling  curriculum. —  Three  schools  offer  the  retail 

sales  curriculum.    This  is  shown  on  chart  number  50.    The  Omaha  Tech- 

i/ 

nical  High  School  explciins  this  special  study  as  follows: 

"The  purpose  of  the  retail  selling  course  is  to  lay  a 


l/  Omaha  Technical  High  School,  op,  cit,,  p.  29. 
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foimdation  for  store  work  as  a  real  vocation.    The  reason  for 
organization  of  this  course  is  that  figures  show  that  one  third 
of  the  high  school  graduates  /girls/  enter  the  field  of  distri- 
bution within  a  period  of  two  years  after  graduation.    The  stu- 
dent with  a  specialization  training  along  the  retailing  line 
can  be  assured  more  rapid  advancement  after  graduation.  The 
course  in  merchandising  information,  advertising  and  display, 
credits  and  retail  arithmetic,  and  demonstrative  selling  cor- 
relate with  a  half-day  co-operative  work  in  stores.    Since  this 
co-oporative  work  is  a  laboratory  period,  the  student  is  given 
diploma  credit  plus  hourly  pay." 
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Chart  50. 


The  Commercial  Retail  Selling  Curriculum  as  Offered  by 
Three  Technical  High  Schools. 


Table  number  30  shows  the  mean  in  years  of  the  required  and 
elected  subject  fields  in  the  commercial  retail  selling  curriculum. 
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Table  30.    Mean  in  Tears  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
Retail  Selling  Curriculum, 
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The  stenographic  curriculum.-—  It  is  the  aim  of  this  curriculum 
to  prepare  students  for  employment  as  stenographers  in  business  of- 
fices. 

Chart  number  51  shows  that  there  are  four  schools  that  offer 
five  of  these  curriculums.    The  Omaha  Technical  High  School  has  two 
of  these  offerings.    The  first  is  to  prepare  the  student  vocation- 
ally,  and  this  is  terminal.    'Die  second  is  a  heavier  course  which  re- 
quires much  more  effort  and  ability.    It  is  vocational  as  well  as  col- 
lege preparatory. 

1/ 

One  of  the  schools  makes  the  following  comment: 

"The  young  man  or  woman  who  has  the  background  that  good 
secretarial  training  affords  is  a  definite  asset  in  any  office. 
The  efficient  secretary  is  always  in  dCTiand  and  fine  opportun- 
ities are  awaiting  the  one  who  can  meet  the  requirenents  of 
modem  business.    Students  are  trained  in  English,  typing. 


1/  Woodward  Technical  ffi.gh  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 


shorthand,  office  methods,  procedure  and  producUon.    In  addi- 
Uon,  allied  commercial  courses  are  offered  such  as  commercial 
arithmetic,  commercial  law,  economics,  and  bookkeeping.  These 
broaden  a  secretary's  scope  of  service  and  the  understanding  of 
coramercial  problems." 
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Cliart  51. 


The  Commercial  Stenographic  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  Four 
Technical  High  Schools. 


Table  number  31  shows  the  mean  in  years  of  the  required  and 
elected  subject  fields  in  the  commercial  stenographic  curriculum. 
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Table  31.    Mean  In  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
the  Stenographic  Curriculum. 


 Subject 

English   

Science  

Social  Studies   

Foreign  Languages   

Mathematics  

Commercial  « 

Practical  Arts   

Art  

Physical  Education   

Music  


Years  Elected 


TJT 

0.  0 

1.  U 

0.2 
1*U 
0.6 
0.0 
0.2 
0.2 
0.0 
0.6 
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CHAPTER  VII 
OTHER  TIPES  OF  CURRICULUMS 


The  General  CurrLcultim 

The  aim  of  the  general  curriculum* —  Ihe  aim  of  this  curriculum 

is  best  expressed  by  the  statements  in  t*ro  of  the  pamphlets.  The 

1/ 

Omaha  Technical  High  School  states:      "The  general  curriculum  is  de- 
signed for  students  who  have  not  yet  decided  upon  a  specific  vocation 
or  who  need  and  want  a  wide  range  of  subjects  fram  iriiich  to  choose. •* 

The  Technological  High  School  expresses  the  purpose  of  this  cur- 
2/ 

riculum  as  follows: 

'•This  course  is  intended  for  boys  who  for  some  reason  or 
other  do  not  wish  some  subject  required  for  a  diplaaa.  Just 
because  a  student  does  not  want  algebra  is  no  reason  iriiy  he 
should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  full  progress  and  develop- 
ment in  English  and  other  subjects." 

The  organization  of  the  general  curriculum.—  Four  schools  offer 
general  curriculums.    Three  of  the  four  are  based  primarily  on  elec- 
tives  while  the  fourth  school  has  practically  a  fixed  curriculum* 
This  is  shown  on  chart  number  $2»    Two  schools  offer  sufficient  elec- 
tives  to  allow  the  student  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements  if 

1/  Omaha  Technical  Hi^  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

2/  Technological  High  School,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  op.  cit.,  p.  U. 
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ha  finds  in  the  latter  years  that  he  desires  to  go  to  college. 
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Chart  52.    The  General  Curriculum  as  Offered  by  Four  Technical  High 
Schools. 


Table  number  32  shows  the  mean  in  years  of  required  and  elected 
subject  fields  in  the  general  curriculum  as  based  on  four  schools. 


Table  32.    Mean  in  Years  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in 
the  General  Curriculum. 


Subject 

Years  Required 

Years  Elected 

(1) 
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(3J 
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1.3 

2.0 
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2.3 

Practical  Arts  and  Home  Economics  Curriculum 
The  aim  of  practical  arts  and  hcwie  econ<anics.~-  This  curriculum 
is  designed  for  pupils  whose  interests  are  not  primarily  in  the  so- 
called  academic  subjects.    Many  of  these  pupils  find  their  best  ex- 
pression in  the  practical  arts  subjects.    These  are  specifically  for 
girls.    The  graduates  are  provided  with  a  general  education  which  en- 
ables them  to  enter  special  fields  of  work  such  as  dietetics,  cafeter- 
ia management,  dressmaking,  and  millinery. 

The  general  organization.—  This  curriculum  provides  an  academic 
cultural  training  together  with  subjects  in  the  practical  arts.  Nine 
schools,  as  shown  in  chart  number  53*  offer  this  curriculum.    The  sub- 
ject^atter  field  requirements  are  specifically  stated  in  many  cases. 
The  subject  offerings  are  mostly  on  the  elective  basis.    The  offerings 
are  such  that  the  pupil  may  prepare  for  any  one  of  her  individual  needs. 
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Chart  S3.    The  Praotloal  Arts  and  Home  Economics  Curriculum  as  Offered 
by  Nine  Technical  High  Schools. 

Table  number  33  shows  the  mean  in  years  of  the  required  and  elec- 
ted subject  fields  in  the  practical  arts  and  home  economics  curriculum 
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as  offered  by  nine  schools. 


Table  33.    Mean  in  Tears  of  Required  and  Elected  Subject  Fields  in  the 
Practical  Arts  and  Home  Economics  Curriculum. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
CONCLUSIONS  —  FOR  FDRTHER  STUDY 

Conclusions 

!•    The  name  of  technical  high  schools  is  no  index  as  to  its 
specialization  or  comprehensiveness.    Names  such  as  technical,  manual 
training,  or  mechanic  arts  high  schools  have  lost  liieir  purpose  of 
name  and  the  curriculum  offerings  vary  from  one  to  the  other.  Today, 
technical  high  schools  of  various  titles  are  not  distinguishable  by 
the  curriculums  which  gave  them  purpose  of  name. 

2,  No  one  educational  meaning  is  given  t«  the  word  "technical". 
The  twenty-nine  pamphlets  studied  use  the  word  in  various  meanings. 
It  is  used  to  indicate  vocational  study,  industrial  arts  study,  and 
vocational  work  with  more  theory  than  skills. 

3.  There  is  a  decided  variance  in  trying  to  establish  one  final 
definition,  of  a  technical  high  school.    The  difference  of  this  second- 
ary school  from  others  is  purpose  and  objective.    The  direction  of 
technical  high  schools  today  is  towards  the  comprehensive  type.  It 
prepares  students  for  entrance  into  college;  offers  terminal  tech- 
nical courses  which  qualify  students  as  Junior  engineers;  has  voca- 
tional training;  and  inay  include  commercial,  home  economics,  and  gen- 
eral curriculums. 
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4.    The  study  reveals  that  eleven  of  the  schools  are  comprehen- 
sive; ten  are  technical;  three  are  vocational;  and  five  are  technical- 
vocational.    Each  group  is  contained  in  the  various  type  named  schools 

5#    Thirteen  of  the  twenty-nine  schools  are  co-educational,  and 
none  are  specifically  for  girls.    These  co-educational  schools  are 
distinguishable  by  their  comprehensiveness  of  curriculum  offerings. 

6.  Twenty  of  the  twenty- nine  schools  are  on  a  four  year  basis 
while  the  remaining  nine  are  on  a  three  year  basis.    The  tendency  is 
to  keep  the  technical  high  school  on  the  four  year  basis  even  if  it 
is  included  in  school  systems  of  the  6-3-3  type.    Th^  withdraw  stu- 
dents before  they  enter  the  ninth  grade  of  the  junior  high  school. 

7.  The  study  reveals  that  the  tendency  of  the  curriculiim  organ- 
ization is  toward  constants  with  variables  or  multiple  curriculuma 
with  electives.    The  statistics  reveal  that  there  are  no  schools  with 
a  single  curriculum;  two  schools  have  multiple  curriculums;  none  with 
core  curriculums;  twelve  are  based  on  constants  with  variables;  and 
fifteen,  multiple  curriculums  with  electives. 

8.  The  tendency  in  the  technical  high  school  is  toward  offering 
curriculums  based  on  a  shop  elective.    Thirteen  of  the  twenty-five 
schools  that  offered  technical  curriculums  are  of  this  type.  Twelve 
schools  offer  specific  curriculums  listed  under  twenty-one  titles. 
Art  and  electrical  curriculums  are  offered  more  frequently,  and  the 
architectural,  chemical,  automobile,  cabinet-making,  and  mechanical 
are  most  frequently  offered  in  the  aforementioned  order. 


9.    The  purpose  of  the  technical  curriculum  is  to  produce  a 
worker  above  the  level  of  a  skilled  mschanic. 

10,  Vocational  curriculums  are  planned  to  produce  skilled  work- 
ers with  actual  experience  in  the  field.    This  is  achieved  through 
tiie  co-operative  work  plan. 

11,  Ten  of  the  twenty-nine  schools  offer  vocational  curriculums 
all  of  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vocational  education 
law  and  financially  supported  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

12,  Commercial  curriculums  are  offered  only  in  those  schools 
that  are  co-educational.    This  indicates  that  they  are  intended  pri- 
marily to  meet  the  needs  of  the  girls • 

IS,    The  tendency  is  to  have  no  fi2»d  curriculum  for  the  college 
preparatory  stxadent.    The  subjects  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  grad- 
uation and  college  entrance  requirements. 

14.  Vocational  curriculums  are  determined  to  some  extent  on  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  immediate  locality  of  the  school. 

15.  All  schools  offering  vocational  curriculums  have  the  co-op- 
erative work  plan. 

16#    The  tendency  of  the  vocational  curriculums  is  toward  special- 
ization only  in  the  third  and  fourlii  years,  using  the  previous  years 
for  exploratory  purposes  in  Ihe  industrial  fields. 


For  Further  Study 
!•    Aa  analysis  of  the  alms  and  objectives  of  selected  technical 

high  schools* 

2»    A  comparison  of  the  curriculum  offerings  of  similar  techni- 
cal high  schools  to  determine  the  similarity  of  offerings  to  bring 
out  particular  alms* 

3.    An  analysis  of  all  toe  prepared  subjects  to  determine  the  con- 
tent as  well  as  the  purpose. 

4*    The  establishment  of  aptitude  tests  to  determine  Just  what 
phase  of  technical  work  is  best  suited  to  the  individual. 

5.  A  survey  of  the  technical  high  schools  to  determine  the  pos- 
sibilities of  conversion  into  junior  colleges. 

6.  A  study  of  teacher  qualification  of  the  various  technical 
high  schools. 
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SAMPLE  LETTER 


LOUIS  L.  DeOIACOMO 
38  Pox  Street 
Dorchester  22 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


February  25,  1947 


Dear  Sir: 

I  am  an  Instructor  at  the  Boston  Technical  High  School. 
I  am  making  a  survey  of  selected  technical  high  schools 
to  obtain  programs  of  studies  and  course  descriptions 
for  analytic  purposes.    I  am  sending  you  our  school  bul- 
letin since  I  am  seeking  material  similar  to  the  enclosed. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  yo\ir  school  handbook,  pro- 
gram of  studies  and/or  any  other  printed  or  mimeographed 
material  i»hlch  would  explain  your  courses  of  study  and 
their  content. 

If  there  Is  any  charge  for  this  material,  please  Indicate 
a^d  I  shall  remit  same. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours. 


LOUIS  L.  DeCJIACOMO 


Enc. 
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SAMPLE  BULLETIN 
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Albert  A.  LaPlante   French,  German 

Lester  E.  Markham   Machine  Shop 

Herman  G.  McGrath   Physical  Educa- 
tion, History 

William  McRobbie   Drafting 

Joseph  A.  Moran   English 

Albert  L.  Moulton   Woodworking 

Fred  W.  Nichols   Art,  Drafting 

Daniel  F.  O'Connell  (military  leave)     .      .      .  Mathematics 

James  E.  O'Dowd   English 

James  H.  Philbrick   Woodworking 

David  N.  Rubin   Mathematics 

Francis  J.  Sullivan  (assigned)   French,  Spanish 

Ernest  E.  Town  (leave  of  absence)   ....  Woodworking 

Harry  M.  Webster   Science 

Charles'  E.  B.  White   Science 

JUNIOR  MASTERS 

Thomas  J.  Connerton  (temporary)  .      .      . "     .  Mathematics 

Allan  Furber   Science 

Francis  E.  Gibbons   History 

Arthur  Klein  (military  leave)   Mathematics 

Benjamin  Liberfarb  (military  leave)       .      .      .  Science 

Secundo  a.  Mazzuchelli   Metal  Working 

Warren  J.  Moran  (military  leave)    ....  Metal  Working 

Charles  A.  Packard   Drafting 

William  H.  Powers   Drafting 

David  E.  Rosengard   Mathematics 

SENIOR  INSTRUCTORS,  MECHANIC  ARTS 

James  B.  Cummings   Pattern  Making 

William  J.  Doherty   Machine  Shop 

Frank  L.  Ogilvie   .      .  Sheet  Metal 

Charles  W.  Stahl  (assigned)   Woodworking 

INSTRUCTORS,  MECHANIC  ARTS 

WiNFORD  J.  Keay  (temporary)   Metal  Working 

Andrew  J.  Lofgren   Drafting 

William  N.  Mistler  (military  leave)       .      .      .  Machine  Shop 

John  H.  Salzgeber  (temporary)       ....  Machine  Shop 
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ASSISTANTS 

Eleanor  Aaron  (temporary)  History 

Bernice  a.  Smith  (assigned)  Mathematics 

TEACHERS,  INTERMEDIATE 

Florence  Magner  (assigned)  Mathematics 

Margaret  G.  Quirk  (assigned)  Mathematics 

MILITARY  INSTRUCTOR 

Colonel  Peter  V.  Breen 


Irene  R.  Barry    .      .      .  . 
Lillian  E.  Bracelin 
Philip  E.  A.  Sheridan,  M.  D.  . 
John  V.  Dole       .      .      .  . 


Secretary 
Secretary 
School  Physician 
Custodian 
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LOCATION 


The  school  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Belvidere  and  Dalton 
Streets,  in  the  Back  Bay  section  of  the  city,  as  shown  above.  The 
main  entrance  is  on  Dalton  Street,  about  three  minutes'  walk  from 
either  the  Massachusetts  subway  station  or  the  Mechanics  subway 
station. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Boston  Technical  High  School,  formerly  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  was  opened  to  its  first  classes  in  September,  1893.  Its 
growth  from  the  beginning  was  rapid.  The  first  year's  enrollment 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  boys  has  increased  many  times,  the  present 
day  enrollment  being  over  thirteen  hundred  boys.  In  1900,  addi- 
tions to  the  building  were  made  which  doubled  the  original  capacity 
of  the  school,  and  within  ten  years,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
interest  in  technical  education,  further  extensions  were  deemed 
necessary.  Hence,  in  1909,  the  five-storied  "academic"  building 
was  completed.  In  this  wing  most  of  the  academic  and  science 
classes  are  conducted,  while  the  older  section  houses  the  shops  and 
drafting  rooms.  Subsequently,  there  have  been  installed  an  ad- 
vanced electrical  laboratory  and  an  industrial  chemistry  laboratory; 
within  recent  years,  a  new  machine  shop  has  been  added  to  those 
already  in  operation. 

Since  1896  the  number  of  graduates  totals  seven  thousand. 
These  considerable  alumni  have  spread  the  reputation  of  the  school 
to  every  state  in  the  Union  and  to  many  foreign  countries  and  con- 
stitute a  living  testimony  of  the  very  real  value  of  the  education 
and  training  received  during  their  Technical  High  School  days. 

In  September,  1944,  by  vote  of  the  Boston  School  Committee, 
the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  the  more  truly  descriptive 
name,  Boston  Technical  High  School. 

CHARACTER 

There  is  an  extreme  variation  in  the  aims,  courses  of  study,  and 
physical  equipment  of  secondary  schools  in  this  country  which  call 
themselves  "technical  high  schools."  The  name  has  come  to  mean 
widely  different  things  in  different  places.  Here  in  Boston  the 
Technical  High  School  has  developed  into  a  school  for  boys  who  are 
preparing  themselves  for  technical  occupations.  It  offers  extensive 
shop,  laboratory,  and  drawing  courses  and  a  well-organized  aca- 
demic curriculum,  which  provide  the  basic  technical  training  indis- 
pensable to  the  industrial  life  of  the  country.  This  is  the  real 
function  of  the  technical  high  school.  Emphasis  in  this  school  is 
placed  upon  the  acquisition  and  the  u.se  of  technical  information 
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through  such  subjects  as  mathematics  and  science;  the  shop  and 
drawing  courses  supplement  the  technical  subjects. 

In  common  with  most  other  technical  high  schools,  Boston 
Technical  High  School  has  developed  as  a  dual-purpose  institution. 
It  prepares  boys  for  college,  especially  the  engineering  colleges.  It 
provides,  too,  the  necessary  knowledge  and  training  which  in  time 
will  enable  graduates  to  fill  the  intermediate  jobs  in  the  industrial 
world,  executive  positions  which  demand  a  high  degree  of  technical 
insight  and  judgment. 

This  is  not  a  vocational  school.  It  is  true  that  considerable 
dexterity  is  developed  by  the  shop  work,  but  provision  is  not  made 
for  the  repetition  of  operations  sufficient  to  produce  the  skill  of 
hand  of  a  journe5Tnan. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Technical  High  School  has  a  dis- 
tinctive character  of  its  own  and  occupies  its  own  separate,  organic 
place  in  the  Boston  school  system,  independent  of  both  the  academic 
and  the  trade  schools. 

PURPOSE 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  boys 
whose  chief  interests  are  in  science,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  In  these  subjects,  as  in  some  of  the  English  and 
history  courses,  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  their  practical  use 
in  industry. 

Each  boy  is  required  to  take  courses  in  pattern  making,  metal 
working,  woodworking,  and  machine  shop  practice;  some  also  take 
sheet  metal  work.  The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  not  so  much  to 
produce  a  skilled  workman  as  to  give  clear  ideas  of  good  workman- 
.ship,  accurate  and  systematic  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  proc- 
esses common  to  many  industries,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  mechanical  operations  and  the  value  of  technical 
intelligence.  This  training,  coupled  with  thorough  instruction  in 
related  academic  subjects,  appeals  strongly  to  many  boys.  The 
combined  experiences  of  the  shops,  drawing  rooms,  laboratories,  and 
classrooms,  together  with  the  assistance  of  the  guidance  counsellors, 
help  a  pupil  to  judge  his  talents  and  to  make  an  intelligent  decision 
about  his  fitness  for  a  particular  occupation. 

Technical  High  School  offers  also  a  college  preparatory  course 
which  enables  capable  students  to  continue  their  education  in 
higher  institutions,  especially  in  the  technical  colleges.  Some  of  the 
highest  ranking  students  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
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nology  and  in  the  Lo\v(>ll  Institute  School  have  been  graduates  of 
the  Boston  Technical  High  School.  Many  boys,  moreover,  have 
continued  their  education  at  Bates,  Boston  College,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Brown,  Clark,  Harvard,  Northeastern,  Notre  Dame,  and 
Tufts. 

ADMISSION 

Boys  who  have  successfully  completed  eight  grades  of  a  paro- 
chial school,  or  eight  grades  of  a  Boston  public  elementary  school  in 
a  district  where  there  is  no  intermediate  school,  are  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  the  ninth  grade  of  Technical  High  School.  All  other 
intermediate  school  pupils  will  be  required  to  pursue  the  ninth  grade 
work  in  their  home  districts. 

Graduates  of  intermediate  schools  may  enter  grade  X,  provided 
they  have  successfully  completed  grade  IX  with  at  least  a  passing 
mark  in  mathematics  (not  clerical  practice). 

Since  the  requirements  of  engineering  and  the  other  technical 
occupations  are  very  exacting,  boys  who  wish  to  follow  a  technical 
course  should  have  superior  ability  in  mathematics  and  a  decided 
interest  in  applied  science,  qualifications  calling  for  mental  alertness 
and  good  general  intelligence.  Mathematics  and  science  are  em- 
phasized in  Technical  High,  and  pupils  who  enter  should  have 
considerable  aptitude  for  these  subjects.  Unless  a  boy's  work  in 
mathematics  and  science  in  the  grammar  and  intermediate  schools 
has  been  at  least  of  passing  grade,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  he 
will  be  successful  in  this  school. 

Because  shop  work  and  drawing  are  also  stressed,  candidates 
for  admission  should  possess  some  manual  dexterity  and  skill.  They 
should  not  be  handicapped  physically,  since  such  disability  may  be 
a  hazard  in  the  shops. 


HOME  STUDY 

Home  work  is  required  in  all  academic  subjects.  Although  a  few  parents 
study  periods  are  provided  in  school  hours,  they  are  not  sufficient  ^^^^^ 
to  enable  boys  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  standing  without  consider- 
able home  work.  At  least  two  hours  of  home  study  each  day  is 
necessary.  Boys  who  come  to  Technical  High  School  should  be 
able  and  willing  to  devote  that  much  time  to  their  home  assignments 
outside  of  the  regular  school  session. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  course  in  the  ninth  grade  is  the  same  for  all  pupils,  with  the 
single  exception  that  they  are  offered  a  choice  of  either  Civics  or 
Ancient  History.  Beginning  with  the  tenth  grade,  however,  there 
are  two  courses  of  study:  the  technical  course  and  the  college  pre- 
paratory course.  These 'are  known  as  Course  A  and  Course  B, 
respectively.  Course  A  is  designed  primarily  for  boys  who  intend 
to  do  technical  work  after  graduation.  In  this  course  almost  half  of 
the  school  day  is  devoted  to  shop  work  and  drafting. 

In  the  Course  B,  or  college  course,  there  is  less  shop  work  and 
drawing,  with  none  at  all  in  the  senior  year.  Furthermore,  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  is  required — three  years  of  French  and 
two  years  of  either  German  or  Spanish.  The  academic  work  in 
Course  B  is  more  intensive  than  that  in  Course  A.  A  study  of  the 
records  at  the  Technical  High  School  indicates  that  only  those 
pupils  who  have  attained  a  general  average  of  B  in  the  grammar  or 
intermediate  school  are  likely  to  be  successful  in  Course  B. 

Every  boy  must  elect  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  courses 
before  he  enters  grade  X.  In  making  this  choice  it  may  help  him 
to  know  that  he  may  transfer  from  Course  B  to  Course  A  without 
loss  of  time  or  credit,  but  he  cannot  change  from  the  technical 
course  to  the  college  course.  If  there  is  any  possibility,  therefore, 
that  the  pupil  may  go  to  college,  and  if  his  grammar  or  intermediate 
school  record  has  been  good,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  enroll  in 
the  Course  B,  or  college  course. 

Up  to  the  limit  of  facilities,  a  boy  may  take,  in  the  senior  year, 
advanced  work  in  one  of  the  several  kinds  of  shop  work,  or  in  one 
of  several  branches  of  science.  The  courses  in  science  are  singularly 
rich  and  attractive  because  of  the  excellence  and  variety  of  apparatus 
in  all  laboratories,  including  illustrative  and  testing  apparatus  (not 
common  to  high  schools)  adapted  to  advanced  work  in  mechanics 
and  electricity. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 
FIRST  YEAR  — GRADE  IX 


Periods 

Algebra  with  practical  applica- 
tions  5 

English   5 

General  Science   3 

Guidance   1 


Periods 

Civics  or  Ancient  History   3 

Woodworking*   10 

Drawing '   3 

Military  Drill   1 

Health   1 


SECOND  YEAR  — GRADE  X 

Course  B  prepares  for  the  College  Entrance  Board  Examinations 


Course  A 


Periods 


Applied  Mathematics,  including 
elements  of  Plane  Geometry 

and  use  of  Tables   4 

EngUsh   5 

United  States  History,  Industrial 

and  Political   4 

Biology   4 

Pattern  Making  and  Metal  Work- 
ing*  10 

Drawing*   3 

Mihtary  Drill   1 

Health   1 


Course  B 

Periods 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry ....  5 

English   5 

United  States  History,  Industrial 

and  Political   3 

French   5 

Pattern  Making  and  Metal  Work- 
ing*  10 

Drawing*   3 

Military  Drill   1 

Health   '  1 


THIRD  YEAR  — GRADE  XI 


Course  A 

Periods 

Applied  Mathematics,  including 

elements  of  Trigonometry   5 

English   5 

Physics   4 

History  of  Europe,  Industrial  and 

Political   3 

Machine  Shop  Practice  or  Sheet 

Metal,  Work*   10 

Drawing*  .  .  .  .•   3 

MiUtary  Drill   1 

Health   1 


Course  B 

Periods 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry,  con- 
tinued    5 

English   5 

Physics   6 

German  or  Spanish   4 

French   3 

Machine  Shop  Practice*   6 

Drawing*   2 

Military  Drill   1 

Health   1 


FOURTH  YEAR  — GRADE  XII 


Course  A 


Periods 


Surveyingt   5 

English  4  or  5 

Chemistry.   4 

Elementary  Engineering   4 

Shop  Work*  or  Advanced  Labora- 

toryt   10 

Architectural  Drawing,  Machine 

Design,  or  Industrial  Design*.  .  5 

Military  Drill   1 

Health. 
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Course  B 

Periods 

Plane   Trigonometry  and  Solid 

Geometry   5 

EngUsh   5 

Chemistry   5 

History  and  Government  of  the 

United  States   3 

German  or  Spanish   5 

French   3 

Drawing   2 

MiUtary  Drill   1 

Health   1 


Arts  and  Crafts,  elective  in  all  years,  2  periods  a  week, 

*  Receives  only  one  half  as  many  points  as  the  number  of  periods  per  week. 

t  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry  (5)  or  Aeronautics  (5)  may  be  substituted  for  Surveying. 

i  Beginning  September.  1935,  given  7  J  points  credit. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ENGLISH 

The  course  in  English  is  planned  with  a  threefold  purpose: 
first  to  prepare  boys  better  to  cope  with  vital  problems  presented 
by  both  peace  and  war;  secondly  to  train  the  pupils  to  think  logically 
and  to  express  themselves  succinctly  and  interestingly;  and  finally 
to  prepare  boys  to  continue  successfully  their  English  work  in 
college.  A  boy  who  takes  full  advantage  of  the  English  course  in  this 
school  will  be  really  fitted  for  further  study  either  in  college  or  in 
the  technical  school  that  he  may  elect.  In  all  classes  there  is  a  fre- 
quent review  of  the  old  material,  together  with  a  study  of  the  new 
subject  matter.  Throughout  the  entire  four  years  excellent  special 
instruction  is  provided  through  the  means  of  an  exceptionally  well- 
chosen  extra-curricular  program.  In  this  program  correct  and 
dignified  platform  presence  is  developed,  for  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  appear  before  their  fellow-students  in  forums,  debates,  and 
assemblies.  Opportunities  for  pupil  participation  in  radio  broad- 
casts and  in  civic  assemblies  are  provided.  Further,  creative  writing 
is  fostered  by  the  school  magazine  and  the  senior  year  book. 
Visual  education  is  not  neglected,  and  this  modem  plan  of  presenting 
material  through  the  senses  is  given  its  proper  place. 

GRADE  IX:    Five  periods  a  week 

Grade  IX  accentuates  an  intensive  study  of  grammar  and 
daily  oral  and  weekly  written  compositions.  Spelling,  pronuncia- 
tion, punctuation,  sentence  structure,  and  vocabulary  are  stressed. 
A  study  of  the  proper  use  of  the  dictionary  is  made.  Book  reports 
are  required  bi-monthly  in  an  effort  to  increase  pupil  background. 
Composition,  both  written  and  oral,  is  based  not  only  on  cultural 
and  informative  topics  but  on  the  technical  subjects  that  help  corre- 
late the  technical  aims  of  the  school  with  the  cultural.  Literature 
is  carefully  selected  with  the  aim  of  acquainting  the  pupil  with  the 
best  in  classic  and  modern  literature  proper  to  the  grade.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  development  of  the  memory  by  the  memorizing  of 
worthwhile  selections  of  prose  and  poetry. 
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GRADE  X:    Five  periods  a  week 

Grade  X  affords  a  comprehensive  study  of  grammar  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  ehmination  of  common  errors  and  faulty 
sentence  construction.  It  continues  the  work  done  in  grade  IX  in 
oral  and  written  composition,  with  some  emphasLs  being  placed  on 
the  description  of  machines  and  technical  apparatus.  Spelling  and 
definitions  of  technical  terms  augment  the  ordinary  textbook  spelling 
lists.  Literature  continues  in  the  study  of  modern  and  classic  plays, 
novels,  and  biography,  the  plays  of  William  Shakespeare  receiving 
proper  attention.  Major  British  and  American  poets  are  studied 
in  detail.  Letter  writing  is  stressed  not  only  in  letters  to  local 
industrial  firms  and  organizations  but  in  the  friendly  letter  so  essential 
to  everyday  communication. 

GRADE  XI:    Five  periods  a  week 

Grade  XI  reviews  the  rhetorical  principles  studied  in  grades  IX 
and  X.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  exposition  as  the  most  practical 
type  of  composition  for  the  technically-minded  student;  yet  sufficient 
attention  is  given  to  the  student  whose  interest  lies  in  the  more 
creative  type  composition.  Expository  compositions  are  often  based 
on  various  phases  of  metal  work,  drawing,  woodworking,  or  science. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  biography  and  science  in  the  litera- 
ture carefully  selected  for  the  grade.  Book  reports  are  suggested 
that  best  correlate  the  English  class  with  the  technical  subjects. 

GRADE  XII:    Five  periods  a  week 

A  comprehensive  re\aew  is  made  with  the  aim  of  so  integrating 
the  pupil's  English  course  that  he  will  be  eminently  fitted  either  to 
pursue  further  study  in  college  or  in  technical  school  or  to  express 
himself  well  in  the  profession  of  his  choice.  This  review  includes 
functional  grammar  with  the  aim  of  establishing  in  the  pupil  habits 
of  grammatical  correctne.ss.  Composition  is  ba.sed  particularly  on 
exposition,  models  being  selected  from  the  essays  studied  in  class. 
Novels,  plays,  essays,  and  biographies  ate  studied  extensively,  and 
suggested  lists  for  outside  reading  are  made  available  to  pupils  in 
the  hope  that  better  reading  habits  will  be  developed.  The  new 
material  studied  in  rhetoric  and  composition  is  based  on  Raymond's 
"A  Book  of  English."  The  history  of  literature  is  surveyed  for 
boys  preparing  for  college,  while  boys  in  the  technical  course  are 
presented  with  material  more  pertinent  to  the  specialized  world  that 
they  are  about  to  enter. 
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HISTORY 

GRADE  IX:  Community  and  Economic  Civics  —  three  periods  a  week 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  local  government  and  its 
relation  to  the  state  and  nation.  The  economic  life  of  the  country 
is  also  studied  together  with  a  consideration  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  a  citizen.    The  textbook  used  is  Hughes's  "Building  Citizenship." 

GRADE  IX:  Ancient  History  —  three  periods  a  week 

A  brief  survey  is  made  of  the  Oriental  nations.  The  main  part 
of  the  course  is  an  extensive  study  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  the  reasons 
for  their  greatness  and  the  causes  of  their  decline.  Parallels  between 
ancient  and  modern  times  are  constantly  drawn.  The  textbook  is 
Webster's  "Ancient  Civilization." 

Note. — Pupils  in  grade  IX  may  take  either  one  of  these  courses, 
but  in  general  it  is  expected  that  boys  who  plan  to  enter  the  college 
preparatory  course  will  choose  ancient  history.  Those  who  intend 
to  take  the  technical  course  should  elect  ci\ncs. 

GRADE  X:    Course  A  —  four  periods  a  week 
Course  B  —  three  periods  a  week 

Industrial  History  of  the  United  States 

This  course  stresses  the  industrial  and  commercial  sides  of 
United  States  history,  civil  government  under  the  Constitution, 
and  the  growth  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power.  Two  text- 
books are  used  in  this  course:  Harlow's  "Story  of  America"  and 
"Our  United  States"  by  Hughes. 

GRADE  XI:    Three  periods  a  week 
World  History 

During  the  first  half-year  a  review  of  the  outstanding  events  of 
ancient  history  is  made.  The  rise  of  the  nations  in  western  and 
central  Europe  is  then  covered.  The  influence  of  the  Church, 
the  significance  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  development  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  literature  are  also  studied.  During  the  second  half- 
year,  European  history  since  the  French  Revolution  is  studied  in 
detail,  including  the  social  and  economic  changes  and  the  causes  of 
the  present  crises.  The  textbook  is  "World  History"  by  Hayes, 
Moon,  and  Wayland. 
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GRADE  XII:    Three  periods  a  week 
United  States  History 

This  course  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  since  the  Revolution;  a  study  of  the 
Constitution  and  its  philosophy;  methods  of  outlining  and  analysis; 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  social  and  economic  changes  of  recent 
years.  The  textbook  used  is  Muzzey's  "A  History  of  Our 
Country." 

MATHEMATICS 

GRADE  IX:    Courses  A  and  B  —  five  periods  a  week 

A  review  of  arithmetic  is  given  with  special  emphasis  on 
fractions,  decimals,  and  percentage.  The  main  part  of  the  course 
is  elementary  algebra.  The  topics  covered  include  positive  and 
negative  numbers;  the  fundamental  operations;  factoring;  fractions; 
linear,  simultaneous,  and  quadratic  equations;  simple  radicals; 
graphs;  and  problem  work.  Special  attention  is  given  to  practical 
problems  met  in  science  and  industry. 

GRADE  X:    Course  A  —  four  periods  a  week 

Algebra  of  the  ninth  grade  is  reviewed.  Practical  work  in 
plane  geometry  is  introduced.  All  fundamental  constructions  are 
done  by  the  pupils.  Formal  proofs  are  developed  by  classroom  dis- 
cussion. Problems  based  on  the  fundamental  theorems  of  geometry 
are  solved.  Special  attention  is  given  to  numerical  computation 
and  the  use  of  geometrical  formulae  from  both  plane  and  solid 
geometry. 

GRADE  X:    Course  B  —  five  periods  a  week 

Algebra  of  the  ninth  grade  is  reviewed,  and  the  study  of  ex- 
ponents, indices,  and  numerical  trigonometry  is  begun.  Plane 
geometry  is  introduced.  Books  I,  II,  and  III,  covering  triangles, 
rectilinear  figures,  the  circle,  proportion,  and  similar  polygons,  are 
studied.  Formal  proof  of  the  theorems  is  stressed.  Problems 
based  on  the  theorems  are  solved,  and  constructions  and  locus 
problems  are  developed. 

GRADE  XI :    Course  A  —  five  periods  a  week 

1.  A  special  course  is  open  to  pupils  of  superior  mathematical 
ability  who  have  signified  their  intention  of  attending  Northeastern 
University.    The  work  of  this  group  consists  of  a  complete  study  of 
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the  five  books  of  plane  geometry  with  special  emphasis  on  the  formal 
proof  of  the  fundamental  theorems  and  the  solution  of  problems 
based  on  these  theorems. 

2.  The  other  divisions  of  Course  A  spend  two-fifths  of  the 
year  on  shop  mathematics  and  three-fifths  of  the  year  on  plane 
trigonometry.  The  course  in  shop  mathematics  consists  of  a  study 
of  the  mathematical  formulae  necessary  in  industry  and  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  based  upon  practical  situations  found  in  the  shop, 
in  science,  and  in  draftmg.  The  work  in  plane  trigonometry  con- 
sists of  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  right  triangle,  the  use  of 
the  tables  of  natural  functions,  of  logarithms,  and  the  logarithmic 
functions;  the  solution  of  the  right  triangle,  the  oblique  triangle,  and 
the  obtuse  triangle.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  solution  of 
problems  found  in  machine  shop  practice. 

GRADE  XI :    Course  B  —  five  periods  a  week 

Algebra  of  the  tenth  grade  is  reviewed.  The  binomial  theorem, 
theory  of  equations,  exponents,  radicals,  rationalization,  systems  of 
equations  involving  quadratics,  logarithms,  solution  of  the  right 
triangle,  and  progressions  are  introduced  and  completed. 

Geometry  of  grade  X  is  reviewed.  Books  IV  and  V  of  plane 
geometry  covering  areas  of  polygons  and  measurement  of  the  circle 
are  completed.  Again,  emphasis  is  placed  on  formal  proof,  solution 
of  problems,  constructions,  and  numerical  computation. 

GRADE  XII :    Course  A  —  five  periods  a  week 

1.  A  course  in  surveying  is  offered  to  boys  of  superior  mathe- 
matical ability.  This  course  includes  a  review  of  the  trigonometry 
of  the  eleventh  grade;  the  areas  of  surveys  by  triangulation  and  by 
advanced  methods;  the  use  of  the  level;  the  use  of  the  transit;  and 
the  estimating  of  quantities  of  materials  from  blueprints. 

2.  A  course  in  aeronautics  is  offered  to  boys  of  superior  ability. 
This  course  covers  the  theory  of  flight,  aerodynamics,  theory  of  in- 
struments, engines,  civil  air  regulations,  and  aerial  navigation. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  mathematics  of  navigation. 

3.  The  special  group  begun  in  grade  XI  with  the  intention 
of  preparing  for  Northeastern  University  will  continue  its  studies 
during  this  year  in  algebra.  A  complete  course  will  be  given,  re- 
viewing all  the  work  of  grade  IX  and  adding  the  matter  outlined 
for  the  Course  B  of  the  eleventh  grade  in  algebra. 

4.  A  course  consisting  of  one  half-year  of  geometry  and  one 
half-year  of  algebra  is  also  offered.    The  algebra  of  grade  IX  is 
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reviewed,  and  more  advanced  topics  are  covered,  including  radicals, 
progressions,  and  the  binomial  theorem.  The  geometry  consists  of 
work  in  the  fundamental  theorems  of  plane  geometry,  emphasis 
being  placed  on  formal  proof. 

GRADE  XII :    Course  B  —  five  periods  a  week 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  boys  for  the  examinations 
for  M.  I.  T.  and  similar  institutions.  Solid  geometry  is  introduced 
and  completed.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  formulae  and  problem 
work.  Plane  trigonometry  is  introduced  and  completed.  The  func- 
tions of  angles,  the  tables  and  their  use,  solution  of  the  right,  oblique 
and  obtuse  triangles,  formulae  and  identities  are  all  covered. 
Selected  topics  from  algebra  are  also  included  in  this  course.  ' 

MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

The  Modem  Language  Department  offers  courses  in  French, 
German,  and  Spanish.  These  language  courses  are  given  to  pupils 
who  take  up  college  preparatory  work  in  grades  X,  XI,  and  XII. 
In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  college  requirements  of  two  units  in 
foreign  language  credits,  the.se  courses  aim  to  give  oral  and  aural 
training  in  conformity  with  the  total  time  that  is  devoted  to  language 
study.  In  recent  years  much  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
cultural  traditions  and  social  customs  of  the  countries  wherein  the 
language  is  native.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  foreign 
language  is  stressed  in  the  first  year's  course,  with  a  brief  but 
thorough  review  at  the  beginning  of  succeeding  courses. 

French 

GRADE  X:    Five  periods  a  week 

French  I  is  offered  to  all  members  of  the  college  preparatory 
course.  Seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pages  of  simple  reading  texts 
are  read  aloud  in  class  and  translated.  Many  short  selections  are 
dictated  and  used  for  oral  questions  and  answers.  Grammar  study 
emphasizes  the  plural  of  regular  nouns,  agreement  of  regular  ad- 
jectives, the  present  tense  and  the  imperative  of  regular  verbs. 
Vocabulary  work  includes  such  subjects  as  the  classroom,  the  family, 
the  seasons,  weather,  clothing,  etc.  The  textbooks  used  in  this 
course  are  Chardenal's  "Complete  French  Course"  Churchman, 
Atwood,  and  Racine's  "First  French  Book,"  and  "Petits  Contes" 
by  M^ras  and  Roth. 
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Grades  XI  and  XII:    French  11  and  III  — three  periods  a  week 

The  work  in  these  courses  includes  drill  in  correct  pronunciation 
and  translation  of  approximately  one  hundred  pages  of  reading 
text  each  year.  There  are  frequent  question  and  answer  exercises 
and  short  dictations.  The  grammar  of  French  I  is  reviewed  prior 
to  further  intensive  grammar  study.  The  reading  material  of  this 
course  is  based  on  "Simple  French"  by  Frangois  and  Giroud,  and 
Moffet's  "Rdcits  Historiques." 

German 

GRADE  XI :    German  I  —  four  periods  a  week 

The  work  of  the  course  includes  a  study  of  the  first  part  of 
Wesselhoeft's  "Elementary  German  Grammar,"  constant  drill  in 
correct  pronunciation,  and  the  memorizing  of  short,  simple  poems, 
and  translation.  The  reading  text  is  Guerber's  "Marchen  und 
Erzahlungen,"  Part  I. 

GRADE  XII:    German  II  —  five  periods  a  week 

The  grammar  work  of  German  I  is  reviewed  thoroughly,  and 
the  study  of  grammar  is  continued  and  amplified.  There  is  con- 
siderable drill  in  everyday  conversational  German,  memorizing  of 
short  passages  in  German,  dictation,  and  translation  from  English 
into  German.  From  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  pages  of  German 
are  read  and  translated.  The  reading  books  are  Guerber's  "Marchen 
und  Erzahlungen,"  Part  II,  Kastner's  "Emil  und  die  Detektive," 
and  other  standard  texts. 

Spanish 

GRADE  XI:  Spanish  I  —  four  periods  a  week 
GRADE  XII:    Spanish  II — five  periods  a  week 

Spanish  may  be  elected  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the 
college  course  instead  of  German.  These  two  courses  approximate 
closely  the  work  done  in  the  corresponding  years  of  French  and 
German.  They  comprise  a  study  of  grammar,  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, drill  in  speaking  and  understanding  the  language,  dictation 
and  composition,  and  reading  from  Spanish  texts.  Vocabulary  and 
pronunciation  are  taught  by  the  most  modern  methods. 

The  grammar  books  in  the  Spanish  classes  are  "First  Spanish 
Course"  by  Hills  and  Ford,  and  "Primer  Curso  de  Espanol"  by 
Pittaro  and  Green.  The  reading  texts  are  "Cuentos  Contados" 
and  "Nuevos  Cuentos  Contados,"  both  by  Pittaro  and  Green. 
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SCIENCE 

GRADE  IX:    General  Science  —  three  periods  a  week 

By  means  of  text,  lecture  table  demonstrations,  and  individual 
projects,  fundamental  ideas  are  presented  about  air,  water,  weather^ 
the  earth  and  life  upon  it,  light,  heat,  and  electricity.  Text  used 
is  "Our  Environment  and  How  We  Use  and  Control  It"  by  Wood 
and  Carpenter. 

GRADE  X:    Biology  —  four  periods  a  week 

This  course  follows  approximately  the  Boston  outline  for 
biology  in  grade  X.  There  are  no  laboratory  periods.  Use  is 
made  of  the  micro-projector  and  other  standard  equipment.  Text 
used  is  "Biology"  by  Moon  and  Mann. 

GRADE  XI:  Physics.    Course  B  (college  preparatory)  —  six  periods  a  week 

This  course  follows  the  usual  outline  of  topics,  experiments, 
and  problems  required  for  admission  to  college  or  technical  schools. 

GRADE  XI:  Physics.    Course  A  —  four  periods  a  week 

In  this  course  different  experiments  are  used,  and  there  is  less 
emphasis  on  problems  and  theory  than  in  Course  B. 

For  both  courses  the  text  is  "Elementary  Practical  Physics" 
by  Black  and  Davis. 

GRADE  XII:    Chemistry.    Course  B  (college  preparatory)  —  five  periods  a 
week 

The  standard  preparatory  work  in  chemistry  is  undertaken 
with  individual  experiments,  lecture  demonstrations,  and  problems. 
Text  used  is  "New  Practical  Chemistry"  by  Black  and  Conant. 

GRADE  XII :    Chemistry.    Course  A  —  four  periods  a  week 

In  this  course  there  is  less  theory  and  mathematical  work. 
The  experiments  are  of  a  more  practical  and  industrial  type.  The 
text  is  "Fundamentals  of  Chemistry"  by  Gray,  Sandifur,  Hanna. 

GRADE  XII:  Elementary  Engineering  —  four  periods  a  week 

Physics  and  mathematics  are  here  brought  together  to  explain 
and  solve  problems  in  strength  of  materials,  direct  current  electricity, 
and  meteorology. 
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GRADE  XII:  Advanced  Electrical  Laboratory  —  ten  periods  a  week 

This  class  is  for  a  selected  group  of  about  thirty  boys.  Both 

direct  and  alternating  current  electricity  are  studied  with  small 

group  experiments  in  a  well-equipped  electrical  laboratory.  The 
text  is  "Industrial  Electricity"  by  Dawes. 


DRAWING 

Drawing,  or  drafting,  is  the  language  of  industry  and  engineer- 
ing. The  drafting  courses  in  this  school  train  the  pupils  to  make 
the  drawings  of  industry  and  to  read  them.  Although  many  gradu- 
ates of  the  Technical  High  School  go  into  drafting  positions,  the 
courses  are  not  primarily  vocational  in  nature,  but  are  basic  in  the 
broad  field  of  general  technical  education.  Drafting  is  essential  to 
those  students  who  are  to  enter  industry  at  graduation  as  well  as 
to  those  who  are  going  on  to  engineering  colleges.  It  is  a  required 
subject  in  all  four  years. 

GRADE  IX:    Three  periods  a  week 

The  work  consists  of  lettering,  use  of  instruments,  geometric 
construction,  orthographic  projection,  working  drawings,  and  free- 
hand perspective  sketching. 

GR  ADE  X:    Three  periods  a  week 

The  work  in  this  grade  includes  all  the  types  of  drawing  taught 
in  grade  IX,  plus  instruction  in  isometric  drawing,  bolt  and  nut  pro- 
portion, cross  sections,  scale  drawings,  and  surface  development. 

GRADE  XI:    Three  periods  a  week 

This  course  offers  instruction  in  the  dra\\'ing  of  machine  details, 
intersection  of  surfaces,  the  study  of  theory  of  projection,  revolved 
solids,  screw  threads,  as  well  as  assembly  drawing  and  inking. 

GRADE  XII:    Course  B  (college  preparatory)  — -two  periods  a  week 

The  college  groups  continue  general  engineering  drawing  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  background  for  the  theoretical  drawing 
that  is  taught  in  the  engineering  colleges. 
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GRADE  XII :    Course  A  —  five  periods  a  week 

Students  here  may  choose  any  one  of  four  types  of  drafting: 
namely,  (1)  architectural  drafting,  (2)  machine  drafting,  (3)  indus- 
trial drawing,  (4)  general  drafting. 

The  course  in  architectural  drafting  provides  a  foundation  for 
the  further  study  of  architecture  or  building  construction.  Begin- 
ning with  the  study  of  lettering,  it  gradually  advances  through  the 
details  of  construction  of  a  frame  house,  from  laying  out  the  founda- 
tion, to  window,  door,  and  stairway  details.  The  five  classical  orders 
of  architecture  and  the  chief  characteristics  by  which  each  may  be 
identified  are  studied,  and  the  simpler  types  arc  drawn  to  scale 
and  later  applied  to  a  design  for  a  porch,  doorway,  or  similar  problem. 
House  planning  is  then  taken  up,  including  drawing  of  fioor  plans, 
elevations,  and  details  necessary  to  make  a  complete  set  of  con- 
struction drawings. 

Freehand  drawing  is  carried  along  with  the  instrumental,  be- 
ginning with  the  elements  of  architectural  design  and  historic  orna- 
ment. The  use  of  water  color,  as  well  as  pen  and  pencil,  is  taught 
in  the  rendering  of  elevations  and  perspectives. 

The  machine  drafting  course  is  recommended  for  those  planning 
to  go  into  the  machine  industries.  The  work  consists  of  drawing 
machine  details  such  as  screw  fasteners,  belting,  gearing,  cams,  jigs, 
fixtures,  and  of  their  application  to  detail  and  assembly  drawings. 
Inking,  tracing,  and  elementary  mechanisms  are  also  studied. 

The  course  in  industrial  drawing,  a  designation  which  is  in- 
clusive and  covers  many  phases  of  the  decorative  and  applied  arts, 
aims  to  provide  a  foundation  for  later  specialization,  or  to  increase 
the  appreciation  of  the  fine  things  in  art  and  industry.  Conse- 
quently, the  course  includes  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  color,  design,  representation,  lettering,  and  appreciation.  These 
principles  are  applied  to  practical  problems,  and  various  mediums 
such  as  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  water  color,  and  crayons  are  u.sed.  It  is 
planned  to  give  some  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  finer 
things  of  life  by  actual  contacts,  so  that  art  may  be  brought  into  the 
daily  life. 

The  general  drafting  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who,, 
for  various  reasons,  are  not  yet  ready  to  specialize  in  their  drafting 
training.  The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  elementary  architec- 
ture, elementary  machine  drafting,  sheet  metal  development,  piping 
layout,  and  structural  steel  drafting,  including  the  fabrication  of 
standard  steel  shapes.  Under  the  subject  of  graphics,  the  method.? 
of  making  charts  to  display  statistical  data  are  taught. 
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MACHINE  SHOP 

The  course  in  machine  shop  aims  to  train  the  pupil  in  funda- 
mental procedures  of  machine  shop  practice,  to  inculcate  habits  of 
precision  and  carefulness,  and  to  show  the  importance  of  the  machine 
worker  and  his  work  to  society.  Although  the  course  does  not 
attempt  to  turn  out  experienced  machinists,  sufficient  training  is 
given  to  enable  the  apt  pupil  to  take  his  place  in  the  trade,  where 
his  all-round  technical  training  will  help  him  the  sooner  to  become 
the  master  workman,  foreman,  or  superintendent. 

In  the  machine  shop  course  pupils  learn  to  work  to  an  accuracy 
of  .001  or  to  .0005  of  an  inch.  Such  accuracy  tends  to  establish 
habits  of  carefulness  and  precision.  The  importance  of  machine 
work  to  society  becomes  increasingly  apparent  to  the  pupil  when  he 
discovers  that  the  machines  that  he  is  learning  to  operate  are  the 
same  that  are  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  airplanes, 
locomotives,  agricultural  machinery,  and,  indeed,  nearly  every  article 
of  metal  used  in  our  modern  life. 

GRADE  XI :    Course  B  —  six  periods  a  week 
Course  A  —  ten  periods  a  week 

In  this  grade  the  principles  of  machine  work  are  developed. 
The  use  of  the  engine  lathe,  the  bench  lathe,  and  the  hand  lathe  is 
taught.  On  the  engme  lathe,  work  is  completed  from  simple  to 
more  complex  operations,  including  straight  and  taper  tvirning,  bor- 
ing, drilling,  chucking,  and  reaming.  Screw  cutting  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  course. 

The  work  on  the  planer,  the  shaper,  and  the  milling  machine 
gives  the  pupils  opportunities  of  setting  up  their  own  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  principles  of  shop  practice. 

GRADE  XII:  Course  A  only  —  ten  periods  a  week 

This  course  continues  the  work  of  grade  XI,  but  with  much 
advancement  in  technique  and  refinements  of  procedure.  The 
pupils  build  articles  such  as  lathes,  drill  presses,  grinders,  and  hand 
drills,  projects  calling  for  precise  workmanship  and  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  shop  principles.  Furthermore,  they  are  trained  to  become 
to  some  degree  specialists  in  a  particular  phase  of  machine  work 
such  as  bevel,  worm,  or  spiral  gearing.  A  boy  who  is  a  "specialist" 
endeavors  to  know  everything  about  his  particular  subject  possible 
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to  one  of  his  years.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  his  machine  shop  course,  a 
pupil  has  learned  skills  and  absorbed  knowledge  that  will  be  of  value 
to  him  in  college  courses,  in  the  machine  industry,  or  in  any  other 
technical  field  he  may  enter. 


METAL  WORKING 
GRADE  X:    Ten  periods  a  week 

A  knowledge  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel,  from  the  ore  to  the  finished  product,  is  necessary  to 
the  pupil  who  seeks  a  sound  technical  education.  Hence,  the  metal, 
working  course  has  for  its  aim  the  imparting  of  information  and  the 
training  in  skills  in  working  wrought  iron  and  steel  from  bar  stock. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  development  of  iron  from  the 
ore  to  the  stock  ready  for  forging.  A  complete  course  in  forging  is 
given,  each  pupil  working  independently  at  his  own  forge.  Weld- 
ing, heat  treatment,  and  the  testing  of  iron  and  steel  are  important 
parts  of  the  course. 

Considerable  skill  in  the  use  of  the  hammer  is  developed,  and  by 
observation  the  effect  of  heat  on  metal  is  learned.  The  training  and 
coordination  of  mind,  hand,  and  eye  in  the  working  of  carefully 
selected  exercises  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  pupil's  whole 
education.  The  completion  of  this  progressive  series  of  exercises 
and  projects  involving  the  principles  of  the  shaping  of  metal  by 
pressure  is  required  of  each  pupil.  This  portion  of  the  work  gives 
much  information  about  iron-ba.se  alloys,  develops  the  ability  to 
think  ahead,  improves  coordination,  and  teaches  self-responsibility. 
The  training  in  the  use  of  tools  and  the  study  of  iron  is  a  distinct  aid 
to  pupils  in  their  shop  courses  in  grades  XI  and  XII. 

SHEET  METAL 

The  sheet  metal  course  aims  to  develop  in  pupils  a  knowledge 
of  methods  of  fabricating,  forming,  and  shaping  of  the  various 
kinds  of  sheet  metal.  Some  proficiency  in  manual  skill  is  developed, 
but  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  originating,  planning,  and 
accurate  construction  of  articles  from  the  pupil's  own  plans.  The 
course  makes  use  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  drafting  and  mathe- 
matics, in  that  accurate  drawings  and  correct  calculations  are  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  a  practical  finished  product. 
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GRADE  XI :    Four  periods  a  week 

This  is  an  abbreviated  introductory  course  in  which  the  funda- 
mentals of  sheet  metal  work  are  taught.  These  fundamentals  are 
embodied  in  the  construction  of  small  useful  household  articles  such 
as  biscuit  cutters,  baking  pans,  boxes,  funnels,  and  cups. 

GRADE  XII:    Ten  periods  a  week 

The  grade  XI  course  is  used  as  a  base  for  the  advanced  work 
taken  up  in  grade  XII.  Opportunity  for  additional  practice  in 
sheet  metal  pattern  development  and  shop  fabricating  practice  is 
offered  as  the  course  units  are  mastered.  Pattern  layouts  cover 
parallel  line,  radial  line,  and  triangulation  methods  of  surface 
development.  Operations  such  as  hemming,  wiring,  double  seam- 
ing, braking,  and  soldering  are  also  covered.  Type  projects  include 
the  making  of  such  articles  as  pails,  measures,  tool  boxes,  pipe 
elbows,  tees,  cornice  mouldings,  and  irregular  fittmgs.  The  tech- 
nical information  and  experience  gained  in  the  fabricating  of  these 
articles  form  a  valuable  basis  for  technical  and  practical  advance- 
ment in  this  field. 

WOODWORKING 

The  courses  in  woodworking  for  the  different  grades  are  single 
units  of  instruction  not  dependent  upon  previous  experience.  In 
each  course  every  boy  has  assigned  to  him  a  set  of  edge  tools  for 
which  he  alone  is  responsible  during  the  entire  course. 

GRADE  IX:    Ten  periods  a  week 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  bench  work  and  involves 
the  care  and  use  of  the  common  hand  tools.  The  objects  made 
are  selected  in  view  of  the  principles  covered  and  the  interest  appeal 
to  the  boys.  The  approach  is  technical,  and  the  aims  are  toward 
educational  development  rather  than  trade  training. 

GRADE  X:    Pattern  Making  —  ten  periods  a  week 

Pattern  making  aims  to  acquaint  the  boys  with  the  principles 
of  wood  pattern  making.  A  few  typical  patterns  are  made  involv- 
ing wood  turning  and  bench  work  and  the  use  of  the  lathe,  drill 
press,  bench  trimmer,  band  saw,  buzz  planer,  and  disc  sander. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  developing  a  high  appreciation  of  accuracy  of 
measurement. 
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GRADE  XI:    Four  periods  a  week  (half-year  course) 

This  course  consists  of  training  in  edge  tool  sharpening  and 
the  making  of  some  object  of  interest  to  the  boys  which  offers 
sufficient  construction  difficulties  to  be  a  challenge  to  their  skill. 

GRADE  XII :   Ten  periods  a  week 

The  objectives  in  senior  woodworking  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  learning  of  the  principles  of  tool  sharpening  and 
hand  bench  work. 

(6)  The  making  of  some  product,  preferably  a  piece  of 
furniture,  with  the  aid  of  machines  and  the  application  of 
quantity  production  methods. 

(c)  Practice  in  the  use  of  the  steel  square  in  solving  simple 
problems  in  framing  a  wooden  building. 

Effort  is  made  to  present  each  problem  so  as  to  meet  the  vary- 
ing abilities  of  the  boys  and  to  stimulate  each  one  to  his  best 
endeavor.  Some  practice  is  given  in  job  analysis,  with  emphasis 
on  the  best  methods  of  procedure  to  limit  the  waste  of  time  and 
materials. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  course  offers  instruction  in  military  drill,  health  education, 
supervised  athletics,  and  swimming. 

One  period  a  week  of  military  drill  is  required  of  every  boy 
who  is  physically  able  to  participate.  Military  technique  and 
principles,  together  with  training  in  leadership,  courtesy,  and 
cooperation,  are  developed  in  this  program. 

Health  education  includes  consideration  of  anatomy,  principles 
of  first  aid,  and  proper  health  habits.  Each  year  a  careful  physical 
and  medical  examination  is  given  to  every  boy  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  school  physician.  In  cases  requiring  corrective  work 
the  medical  resources  of  the  city  are  made  available  to  the  boy, 
and  a  follow-up  program  is  established. 

One  diploma  point  is  given  to  a  boy  when  he  has  satisfactorily 
completed  the  year's  work  in  military  drill,  and  another  for  health 
education.  A  third  point  may  be  obtained  by  those  who  participate 
in  the  supervised  athletic  program.  One  point  is  also  given  to 
those  who  prove  their  ability  to  swim  fifty  yards. 

All  boys  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  supervised  athletics. 
In  baseball,  football,  basketball,  track,  hockey,  golf,  and  tennis 
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there  is  ample  opportunity  for  every  boy  to  find  some  form  of 
physical  activity  to  meet  his  individual  needs.  While  the  imme- 
diate objective  of  the  instruction  in  this  field  is  to  prepare  teams 
to  represent  the  school  in  interscholastic  competition,  particular 
emphasis  is  laid  on  giving  adequate  instruction  to  those  whose 
athletic  achievements  may  be  somewhat  less  than  is  required  for 
interscholastic  competition,  but  whose  interest  and  desire  to  compete 
are  keenly  in  evidence. 

All  boys  are  given  a  swimming  test.  If  a  boy  is  able  to  swim 
fifty  yards,  he  is  excused  from  further  swimming  instruction  until 
classes  in  lifesaving  procedure  are  begun  late  in  the  school  year. 
He  may  join  these  classes  if  he  wishes;  otherwise,  there  is  no  further 
demand  on"  his  time  for  swimming.  Those  who  are  unable  to  pass 
the  fifty-yard  test  are  then  given  weekly  instruction  until  they  feel 
"at  home"  in  the  water  and  can  pass  the  minimum  swimming 
requirements. 
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THE  POINT  SYSTEM 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

A  "point"  means  a  single  credit  counted  towards  a  diploma 
for  one  period  per  week  per  year  in  class  with  outside  preparation,  or 
for  two  periods  per  week  of  unprepared  work. 

The  points  assigned  to  each  subject  are  all  won  or  lost  on  the 
year's  record. 

Members  of  the  orchestra,  glee  club,  brass  class,  and  drum  class 
may  be  allowed  half  a  point  each  year,  if  taken  in  addition  to  drill. 

A  boy  recommended  by  the  coach  because  he  has  taken  part  in 
athletics  and  has  given  sufficient  time  to  practice  may  be  allowed 
one  point  per  year. 

POINTS  NECESSARY  FOR  GRADUATION 

I.  One  hundred  five  points  are  needed  to  graduate,  these  points 
being  earned  from  grades  VII  to  XII,  inclusive. 

II.  The  following  aresome  of  the  requirements  to  be  met  before 
a  diploma  may  be  granted : 

1.  One  point  in  hygiene  above  grade  VIII  according  to 
state  law. 

2.  Four  points  in  drill.    (Three  points  if  a  boy  enters  at 
grade  X.) 

3.  In  Course  A,  20  points  in  technical  subjects  (shop  and 
drawing)  above  grade  VIII. 

In  Course  B,  10^  points  in  technical  subjects  plus  7  points; 
in  the  same  foreign  language  above  grade  VIII. 

4.  Sixteen  points  in  English  above  grade  VI. 

5.  Seven  points  in  mathematics  above  grade  VI. 

6.  Three  points  in  science  above  grade  IX. 

7.  Three  points  in  history  or  civics  above  grade  VIII. 

8.  In  grade  XII:  Course  A  boys  must  earn  15  points. 

Course  B  boys  must  earn  18  points. 

9.  Not  more  than  50  points  may  be  credited  from  grade  VII 
to  grade  IX,  inclusive. 
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POINTS  NECESSARY  FOR  PROMOTION 

1.  A  minimum  of  21  points  is  required  to  enter  grade  IX. 

2.  A  minimum  of  37  points  is  required  to  enter  grade  X. 

3.  A  minimum  of  56  points  is  required  to  enter  grade  XI. 

4.  A  minimum  of  80  points  is  required  to  enter  grade  XII. 

5.  Additional  requirement: 

No  boy  may  enter  or  remain  in  Course  B  who  has  more  than  one 
^nd  one-half  academic  failures  when  school  opens  in  September. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  points  a  boy  has  earned,  he  must 
pass  at  least  two  major  subjects  each  year  to  win  promotion.  A 
"major"  subject  requires  three  or  more  prepared  periods  per  week, 
or  six  unprepared  periods. 

THE  MARKING  SYSTEM 

The  marking  system  at  Technical  High  School  is  similar  to 
that  used  in  most  of  the  other  high  schools  in  Boston  and  through- 
out the  state.  A  and  B  are  the  honor  grades,  representing  excellent 
and  good  work,  respectively;  C  is  passing;  D  and  E  are  failing  marks. 

Report  cards  are  issued  the  first  Monday  that  school  is  in  ses- 
sion in  November,  January,  March,  and  May,  and  at  the  close  of 
rschool  in  June.  Except  for  the  final  card,  they  are  due  back  in 
the  home  room  on  the  next  school  day,  signed  by  either  parent  or 
guardian. 

In  addition  to  the  subject  grades  recorded  on  the  report  cards, 
another  set  of  ratings  known  as  character  marks  is  entered  near  the 
end  of  each  school  year  upon  the  permanent  life  cards  of  every  boy 
in  the  school.  These  character  marks  are  based  upon  the  boy's 
attendance  record,  his  reliability,  personality,  and  conduct.  The 
attendance  mark  includes  both  attendance  and  punctuality.  The 
reliability  rating  is  based  upon  integrity,  faithful  work,  cooperation, 
and  faithfulness  in  keeping  school  appointments.  Personality  is  in- 
dicated by  the  boy's  neatness  in  appearance,  his  courtesy,  sincerity, 
and  disposition.  Conduct  marks  are  based  upon  obedience,  respect 
for  authority,  and  the  ability  of  the  individual  pupil  to  adjust 
himself  to  his  teachers  and  fellow  pupils. 

These  character  marks  are  as  important  as  the  subject  marks. 
They  are  taken  into  consideration  when  school  honors  and  awards 
are  given  out.  They  are  also  included  in  all  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  colleges,  business  firms,  and  to  the  various  branches 
of  the  armed  forces,  and  they  determine  in  large  part  whether 
.the  report  will  be  favorable  or  otherwise. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SCHOLARSHIP 

1.  Certificates,  known  as  Honor  Roll  cards,  are  granted  bach 
term  to  boys  who  receive  grades  of  A  or  B  in  all  subjects. 

2.  Franklin  Medals  are  awarded  each  year  to  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class  who  have  done  the  best  work  in  all  subjects 
during  their  high  school  course  and  whose  conduct  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  These  medals  are  of  silver  and  are  supplied  from  the 
income  of  a  legacy  left  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1791. 

3.  The  Washington  and  Franklin  Medal  is  awarded  at  each 
graduation  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  earned 
the  highest  mark  in  American  history.  Only  those  boys  taking  the 
college  preparatory  course  are  eligible  for  this  prize.  It  is  a  large 
bronze  medal  presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Sons; 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

4.  A  few  special  assistants  are  appointed  each  year  from  the 
senior  class  to  assist  in  the  .shops,  drawing  rooms,  and  science  labora- 
tories for  a  year  or  two  following  their  graduation.  These  positions 
carry  a  modest  salary,  and  appointments  to  them  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship,  character,  and  the  ability  to  cooperate.  In 
normal  times  these  assistantships  are  highly  prized  by  boys  who 
wish  to  further  their  education  at  evening  schools  and  to  earn 
money  at  the  same  time. 

5.  There  are  three  Brink  Awards  presented  annually.  These 
are  cash  awards  which  are  given  respectively  to  the  senior  with  the 
best  scholarship  record,  to  the  senior  who  has  contributed  most  to 
the  school,  and  to  the  senior  who  has  the  best  combined  record  in 
studies,  athletics,  and  military  drill. 

6.  At  the  annual  Honor  Assembly,  awards  of  honor  in  the 
form  of  printed  testimonials  are  given  to  the  boys  who  are  superior 
in  .scholarship,  character,  and  all-round  service  to  the  school. 

7.  The  Alumni  Association  is  planning  a  scholarship  program 
to  aid  outstanding  members  of  the  senior  class  in  their  collegiate 
careers. 

THE  PARENT-TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

All  parents  of  pupils  may  become  members  of  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  by  attending  the  meetings  which  are  held  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  They  are  cordially  welcome  at  all  other  times 
to  talk  to  the  Head  Master  or  the  teachers.  Frequently,  frank  dis- 
cussions between  teacher  and  parent  aid  the  progress  of  the  pupil 
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and  insure  correct  understanding  of  his  problems.  Close  teacher- 
parent  cooperation  makes  for  a  better  school,  one  in  which  the  welfare 
of  the  pupil  is  paramount. 

SESSIONS 

The  school  is  in  session  from  9  a.  m.  to  3.15  p.  m.  Recitations 
in  all  academic  subjects  are  scheduled  the  first  seven  periods,  ending 
at  2.35  p.  m.,  but  on  certain  days  a  boy  may  have  shop  classes  that 
extend  until  3.15  p.  m.  Pupils  are  not  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  make 
afternoon  engagements  that  will  prevent  them  from  remaining  until 
3.15  or  later,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary. 

EXTRA=CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Technical  High  School  is  represented  by  teams  in  five  branches 
of  sport:  football,  baseball,  basketball,  track,  and  hockey.  The 
newly-expanded  physical  program  offcx'-s  instruction  also  in  golf  and 
tennis.  Matches  are  arranged  with  similar  groups  from  other 
schools.  There  is  a  swimming  program  in  which  every  boy  who  is 
physically  able  is  encouraged  to  participate. 

As  a  part  of  their  training  under  the  military  program,  boys 
from  this  school  compete  against  each  other  in  an  annual  drill  held 
during  the  month  of  May  at  the  101st  Armory  on  East  Newton 
Street.  Awards  are  made  to  both  individuals  and  companies  on 
the  basis  of  their  proficiency  in  military  drill.  The  boys  also  par- 
ticipate each  year  in  the  annual  schoolboy  street  parade. 

There  are  four  musical  organizations:  a  band,  a  drum  and 
bugle  corps,  an  orchestra,  and  a  glee  club.  The  band  and  drum 
corps  are  units  of  the  two  school  regiments,  and  their  members  are 
excused  from  military  drill.  In  addition,  there  are  classes  for 
beginners  in  brass  band  instruments  and  in  drums. 

The  student  body,  with  the  assistance  of  two  faculty  members- 
publishes  a  school  magazine.  The  Artisan,  four  times  during  the 
school  year.  The  June  issue  is  devoted  largely  to  the  activities  of 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

Each  year  several  forum  assemblies  are  held,  at  which  the 
presiding  officer  and  the  participants  are  all  members  of  the  student 
body.  Usually  some  topic  of  current  interest  and  importance  is 
debated,  and  after  the  formal  speaking  there  is  a  question  period 
open  to  the  members  of  the  audience.  These  occasions  afford  boys 
invaluable  training  in  acquiring  poise  and  confidence  before  an 
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audience  and  in  learning  how  to  think  and  speak  on  their  feet. 
Once  a  year,  also,  there  is  a  debate  with  representatives  from  one 
of  the  other  Boston  high  schools. 

The  school  has  had  a  Student  Council  since  1911.  From  a 
modest  beginning  the  Council  has  gradually  grown  until,  under  its 
direction,  the  boys  now  cooperate  with  the  teachers  in  many  worth- 
while services.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Council  work  is  to 
develop  a  wholesome  school  spirit  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
school  in  every  way  possible. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  GRADUATES 

The  graduates  of  Boston  Technical  High  School  have  entered 
many  occupations.  A  complete  list  would  be  a  miniature  dictionary 
of  vocations.  Naturally  enough,  most  of  the  boys  have  found  their 
life  work  in  the  technical  fields.  Technical  High  graduates  have 
been  employed  as  mechanical,  civil,  aeronautical,  chemical,  electrical, 
and  mining  engineers,  architects,  draftsmen,  machinists,  electricians, 
machine  designers,  radiomen,  and  toolmakers.  They  have,  in 
addition,  been  successful  in  such  non-technical  occupations  as  school 
and  college  teaching,  school  administration,  medicine,  law,  music, 
chemistry,  dentistry,  accounting,  commercial  art,  and  insurance. 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  occupations  in  which 
Technical  High  graduates  are  engaged  and  in  which  many  have 
earned  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  It  seems  logical  to 
assume,  therefore,  that  a  sound  technical  course  in  high  school, 
especially  when  supplemented  by  work  in  the  liberal  arts  subjects, 
affords  a  substantial  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  career  of 
genuine  service  in  the  community. 

For  further  information  communicate  with  the  Head  Master, 
Boston  Technical  High  School,  Belvidere  and  Dalton  Streets, 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 
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